







THERE HAS NEVER BEEN A 
BETTER TIME TO OWN AN OLDS. 


The last time you looked for a new 
car. you looked for such things as 
engineering, performance, room, 
comfort and good resale reputation. 
And it just so happens that these are 
some of the qualities that have made 
Oldsmobile the third best selling car 
nameplate in America 

Today, there is yet another quality 
which accounts for the current 
popularity of the cars of Oldsmobile 
—good gas mileage. 

And today, with gasoline prices 
higher than they've ever been, there 
are all the reasons in the world for 
you to seriously consider an Olds. 

Look at the gas mileage estimates 


for these Olds models. You'll find that 
each of them ranks high among cars 
of comparable size. _ 


OMEGA 

EPA ESI 
MPG 

- <2$ 

HWY ESI 
MPG 

38 

CUTLASS - 

(35) 

25 

DELTA 88 

<3® 

27 

TORONADO 


22 

NINETY-EIGHT 

. (3® 

_ 21 


Remember, the circled EPAestimates 
are for comparison to other cars. Your 
mileage depends on your speed, 
trip length and weather; your actual 
highway mileage will probably be 
less than the highway estimate. 


California estimates are lower. Olds- 
mobiles are equipped with GM-built 
engines produced by various 
divisions See your dealer for details. 

Getting a car with good gas mile¬ 
age is one thing. Getting an Olds with 
good gas mileage is quite another 
So look at all the cars available 
today. Drive, price and compare 
them all. By any standard. We think 
you'll agree: there's never been * 
a better time to own an Olds ^ 



Have one built for you. 









CRAFTSMAN lO-INCH TABLE SAW CRAFTSMAN lO-INCH RADIAL SAW 


Here are super savings on Sears Best 10" Table 
Saw (<i29803) that miters, bevels, rips, cross¬ 
cuts and more. Outfit includes leg set, two 
extensions and a powerful induction run 1 HP 
motor that develops 2 HP. Plus, Sears exclu¬ 
sive Exact-l-cut feature that lines up the cut 
ahead of the blade. Table Saw comes partially 
assembled. Regularly $379.95. 


Here's another great value on America's best¬ 
selling radial saw (#1977) that crosscuts, rips, 
miters, bevels and more. Has a powerful 1% 
HP motor that develops 2% HP. And a single 
lever miter arm control for one handed 
single step operation. Leg set sold separately. 
Regularly $379.95. 


Yew* mmt 



6-PIECE RADIAL SAW (’32776) 
OR 5-PIECE TABLE SAW 
(*32773) ACCESSORY KIT 
SAVE $15.00" #. A00 

YOUR CHOICE *DV 


Available m most 
Sears Retail Stores. 
Prices and dates may vary 
in Alaska and Hawaii 


Where America Shops 
for Value 


3-BLADE PACK (“32336) 

IS AVAILABLE FOR BOTH SAWS. 

53.W $1Q?9 


Savings based on Regular Separale Prices from 1978-79 
Power and Hand Tool Catalog. 


Full One Year Warranty on Both 
Table Saw and Radial Saw. 


Sears 


ON SALE JULY 1-21 
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Next Week 


THE VIII PAN-AMERICAN GAMES conclude with sports in which the U.S., already 
the biggest winner, is traditionally strong and deep—track and field, boxing 
and basketball. Joe Marshall and John Papanek report from San Juan 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


JULY 22-AUGUST18 

PREVIEW OF THE 
OLYMPICS 

The most important international 
sports event is also a major 
television project. 

A full month’s coverage of 
Olympic competition will be 
telecast via satellite from 
Moscow to TV stations across 
the U S. 

Our athletes will compete against 
80 other countries in Olympic 
events. It’s their first opportunity 
to test the 1980 Olympic sites in 
international competition. 


TRACK & FIELD 

A 

BASKETBALL 

A 

WRESTLING 

a r 

GYMNASTICS 

BOXING 


VOLLEYBALL 


MODERN PENTATHALON 

DIVING 

•4: 

SWIMMING 

■< 

ROWING 


SOCCER 

WEIGHTLIFTING 

t 

EQUESTRIAN 

CYCLING 

■ VI ■ 

TRAP SHOOTING 
3UDO 

YACHTING 
HANDBALL 
FIELD HOCKEY 
ARCHERY 

CHESS 

AND MORE... 


c5>c 

ft 

SPMMM13 

How will the U.S. fare in the 

1980 Olympics... 


Don’t miss this exciting TV 
coverage brought to you by 

Budweiser 

KINO OF BEERS ® 


Readers occasionally inquire how this 
magazine’s staffers hack it as athletes. 
Well, as a teen-ager in Coral Gables, 
Fla., Bill Colson used to beat Jimmy 
Connors at tennis. That was only in 
practice, Connors having been three 
years younger and in a different divi¬ 
sion. but Colson does have tournament 
wins over Vitas Gerulaitis, Eddie 
Dibbs, Brian Gottfried. Roscoe Tanner 
and Harold Solomon. Moreover, in 
1967-68, when his high school tennis 
team took the national interscholastic 
title, the football team, for which Col¬ 
son was leading receiver, went 13-0-0 
for a mythical national championship. 

After Colson there is a considerable 
falling-off, but we have had our mo¬ 
ments. Jerry Kirshenbaum once beat 
Johnny Weissmuller over 50 meters in 
the Hall of Fame pool in Fort Lauder¬ 
dale, Fla. “Weissmuller was 63, three 
decades older than I was, but his stroke 
was still strong and I had to go all out. 
Or course." Kirshenbaum adds, “the 
outcome might have been different if 
he’d known we were racing.” 

Myra Gelband has played miniature 
golf with Ben Crenshaw, generally con¬ 
sidered the best putter on the tour. She 
made a hole in one. Crenshaw didn’t. 
“In fact, he broke the windmill,” says 
Myra. Gilbert Rogin whomped Maurice 
Richard in Ping-Pong, but the Rocket 
got revenge. He sicced his No. I son on 
Rogin. Score: Maurice Jr. 21. Rogin 4. 

Maureen Connolly stayed with Wal¬ 
ter Bingham's family in 1950. when she 
was 15 and playing in the Pacific South¬ 
west Tournament at the L.A. Tennis 
Club. The day before that event began. 
Bingham beat her 6-2. “During a break 
in the tournament she took me across 
the street to the house of—trumpets, 
please—Gary Cooper, who had invited 
her to use his court,” Bingham says. Lit¬ 
tle Mo—hold the trumpets—beat the 
19-year-old Bingham 6-3,6—4. 

Dan Jenkins occasionally played golf 
with Ben Hogan in Fort Worth: “I beat 
him out of a dollar once on a back- 
nine press,” Jenkins says. “As for Pro- 
Ams, I finally retired from them in 1973 
after Johnny Miller and I beat Jack 
Nicklaus and Howard Clark, of Amer¬ 
ican Express, at Marbella. Spain. 1 made 
five birdies with borrowed clubs before 
eight million people.” 


John Underwood has played pool 
with Rod Laver, and thinks he won, 
but it was after a Polynesian dinner he 
recalls as having been “primarily a se¬ 
ries of Navy grogs, and I always do win 
under those conditions.” Underwood 
also had a contest with Craig Fertig, 
who once quarterbacked Southern Cal 
and now coaches at Oregon State, the 
object being to hit a crossbar T in a 
fence some 20 yards away with a foot¬ 
ball. “I hit it three out of five to Fer- 
tig’s one.” Fertig blamed the defeat on 
an unspecified injury suffered while 
filming a war movie with Charlton Hes¬ 
ton, but the stake was a lifetime supply 
of vanilla fudge, and Fertig delivers ev¬ 
ery time he’s out Underwood’s way. 

Clive Gammon won nothing for his 
grandest sporting accomplishment, but 
his achievement was nevertheless much 
appreciated. “At the Admiral’s Cup. 
the ocean race off Cowes, England.” 
he recalls. “Dennis Conner, the skip¬ 
per of the big American boat Charis¬ 
ma, allowed me to, nay, insisted that I 
should, take the helm in a workout in 
the Solent. In choppy seas I am proud 
to say that I missed the royal yacht Bri¬ 
tannia. with the Queen on board, by a 
full 100 feet.” 

In the '60s. horsing around with the 
Boston Bruins in Detroit’s Olympia, 
Mark Mulvoy deflected a Bobby Orr 
shot past Goalie Gerry Cheevers. In 
real life Mulvoy is a 6-handicap golfer 
and former champion of The Apawamis 
Club in Rye, N.Y. 

Which brings us to Frank Deford and 
Victor the Wrestling Bear. Deford did a 
story on Victor, and on the second day 
of their acquaintance was conned into 
going up against the undefeated bear. 

“Victor creamed me.” Deford says. 
“And this is the thing. Up until then. 
Victor had been very, very kind to me. 
But afterward, he treated me like dirt. 
If I went by, he slapped a paw at me. 
He would grab my Coke. And I have a 
hunch other athletes would act the same 
way. Writers have no business." De- 
ford asserts, "playing the athletes they 
cover at their own games." 






Sports UusIralBd 


TWO FOOTBALL 
PREVIEW ISSUES 
WHEN YOU 
ORDER TODAY! 

You get ’em while they're hot—the predic¬ 
tions. the scouting reports, the golden arms, 
the magic toes, the secret plans—they're all in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATEDs two special Pre¬ 
view Issues. The Pro Preview (Sept. 3) and The 
College Preview (Sept. 10). Who'll rule the college 
roost this fall? Who's tougher, deeper, faster in the 
pros? You'll know — because SI makes the predic¬ 
tions. bites the bullet, points the finger. . .talks the 
game, and knows the game Football 79 is ready 
when you are—in SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Use the attached card to order! Or for fastest service, 
call toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302). 

‘Si's low basic subscription price is 59* an issue 


FOOTBALL STARTS HERE! 

The zebras are practicing their calls. The middle-line backers 
are sharpening their moves. The coaches dream, the rookies 
hope...and you know what's coming your way. Football 1979! 
And you know who's gonna give it to you straight, up-close, 

inside, all pro, all college-SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED! It starts right here with the 
best of football, alive and kicking, from pre¬ 
season to the super-showdowns. 


SAVE 501! 

Tear out that attached card right 
now and you'll save more than 50% 
off the cover price of Si .25* Plus, you 
can choose your own term from six con¬ 
venient money-saving offers. So you'll save 
over the long run or the short haul. Plus, if you 
make your move right now. you'll be getting. 


















































































pro football weekly 



THE authority 

™*SS,oA FOOTBALL 



PRO FOOTBALL WEEKLY-AVAILABLE BY SUBSCRIPTION OR 
AT YOUR LOCAL NEWSSTAND EVERY WEEK OF THE SEASON. 


Subscribe to Pro Football 
Weekly and Receive Abso¬ 
lutely Free The Sports Encyc¬ 
lopedia: Pro Football ($25.00 
1979 Edition). In this com¬ 
prehensive two-volume set 
you'll find: 

• Coverage Pro Football History trom 
1895 to Super Bowl XIII. 

• A 52-page Photo-illustrated Section on 
the 1978 Season 

• All the Facts and Figures on Every team. 
Every player. Every year, Every Cham¬ 
pionship Game from 1920 through the 
1978 season 

• More than 100,000 words ot Year-by- 
Year and Team-by-Team Narrative 
History. 

Both Volumes are published in 8Va" x 11" 
oversized editions (total ol 740 pages) 
The Sports Encyclopedia: Pro Football 
retails for $25 00 It'S YOURS FREE 
when you subscribe to Pro Football 



The Total Information Package 
for Today’s Pro Fan 

Pro Football Weekly brings together under one cover 
• Full Game Coverage: from 1st pre-season game through Super 
Bowl XIV 


GUARANTEED POSTAL DELIVERY: PFWs 
on-time system guarantees your weekly copy 
will arrive in plenty of time for each weekend s 
games But. if you are troubled by poor postal 
service, your paper will be sent by First Class 
mail at no extra charge 


• Respected HANDICAPPERS CORNER: weekly PFW Best Bets 
run ahead of mary expensive services 

• Complete Statistics: every game. team, individual pacesetters 
•tn-depth Team Reports & Analysis, only PFW has a writer 

assigned to each of the 28 teams 

• Rosters, Transactions, and Injury Reports: Exclusive — Up¬ 
dated Weekly 

• Comprehensive LOOKING AHEAD Sections: Next week's op¬ 
ponents matched-up side-by-side 

• Super columnists: 12 of the best-known, most knowledgeable 
football writers vn the country 

Pro Football Weekly is published 30 times a year, and sells on the 
newsstand for $2 00/copy. By subscribing direct you get both the 
FREE two-volume Sports Encyclopedia and BlG SAVINGS over 
the single-copy price A 1-year subscription costs only S29 00. a 
52°<. Savings over the single copy price of S60.00 
UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: If for any rea¬ 
son you are not completely satisfied with Pro Football Weekly, a full 
refund on the rema ning portion ol your subscription will be sent on 
request The Sports Encyclopedia: Pro Football is yours to keep 


EXTRA BONUS GIFT AT NO EXTRA COST 

Enclose payment with your order (thus saving 
the cost of billing you) and receive an Extra 
Bonus Gift free — the 64-page 1979 Pro 
Football Predictor (a S3 00 value). You get a 
proven system for picking winners, and 
week-by-week game charts 


ENTER PFWs SUPER BOWL XIV 
SWEEPSTAKES 

Just check the box on the coupon 
below and your name will be entered 
in PFWs Super Bowl XIV 
Sweepstakes You could win the 
Grand Prize of an all expense paid trip 
for two to Super Bowl XIV. or any one 
of 330 other valuable prizes No sub¬ 
scription purchase is necessary to 
enter the Sweepstakes Void where 
prohibited by law 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

Pro Football Weekly • 2800 West Peterson • Chicago • Illinois • 60659 

YES, enter my subscription to Pro Football Weekly lor Check one 

the term indicated to the right I understand that I receive, 
absolutely free, the $25 00 two-volume Sports Ency 
clopedia: Pro Football with my subscription to PFW I 
accept the Unconditional Money-Back Guarantee with its 
full refund on all unmailed issues should I not be completely 


satisfied 


Address 


City State Zip 

YES, enter my name in PFW's “Super Bowl XIV 
Sweepstakes" I understand that a drawing for winners will 
be held on January 2, 1980. If I win any one of the 331 
prizes. I will be notified immediately 


1 year (30 issues) tor only 529 00 a BIG 52% 
Savings over (he single-copy price ot S60 00 

2 years (60 issues) lor only S53 00. a BIGGER 
56% Savings over the single-copy price ol 
St 20 00 

5-years (150 issues) lor only $98 00, a SUPER 
67% Savings over the single-copy price ol 
5300 00 

Check one New Renewal 
Check one 

I enclose payment. Send the Sports Encyclo¬ 
pedia to me immediately, and include as a 
BONUS GIFT the Pro Football Predictor. 

Please Bill Me Later I understand that upon pay¬ 
ment ol the invoice the Sports Encycloped/awiii 
be sent lo me 

Charge my credit card I gel both Ihe Sporli Ency¬ 
clopedia and Ihe Pro Football Predictor. 

Master Charge VISA Exp. Date_ 

Card No 


i ruiC r-m lor-irj Tnn»v 





















Wlyat good is economy 
if you can't afford 
die car it comes In? 


VW Dasher 

Datsun 810 

Toyota Cressida 

4-door $7773 

4-door $8519 

4-door $8279 

20 EPA- 

estimated mpg 

20 EPA- 

estimated mpg 

18 EPA- 

estimated mpg 

Fiat Brava 

Audi 5000 

Toyota Corona 

4-door $6180 

4-door $9720 

4-door $5979 

21 EPA- 

estimated mpg 

17 EPA- 

estimated mpg 

18 EPA- 

estimated mpg 


BUICK LE SABRE $6110. 
4-door 18 EPA-estimated mpg 




LeSabre whitewalls available at $48.00 


Remember: Use these estima t e s for comparison. You may get different mileage 
depending on your speed, trip length and weather EPA estimates vary in 
California. See your dealer for details. 

All prices are Manufacturer's Suggested Retail 
Prices including automatic transmissions Destination 
charges vary and will affect comparisons. License, state 
and local taxes, optional equipment additional. 

The level of standard equipment varies among cars. 

Buick LeSabres are equipped with GM-built engines 
supplied by various divisions. See your dealer for details. wAfter all,life is to ei\jqy. 


Buick LeSabre. What $6110 buys these days could be a pleasant surprise. 












With a growing family, 
you need both“his"and“her" 

life insurance. The notion that life insurance is for men 

only has all but disappeared. And about time, we say. 

Today, if the family is young, the loss of either parent would 
present major financial difficulties. Life insurance can't replace you 
or your spouse, of course. But it can replace lost income, defray 
sudden new expenses, and help your growing family maintain its 
present standard of living. 

His and her life insurance. Talk it over with each other and then 
call your New York Life Agent. Soon. 

New York Life. For all of your life. 



New York Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison As 


New York. New York 10010 Life Group and Health In»i 



The Vantage Point 

Where great taste and 
_[l low tar meet. 


“S? VANTAGE 


Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
Flavor Impact " tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar witha uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point. 


Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100's 














DANGER: PCBs AT WORK 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
is lowering the permissible levels of poly¬ 
chlorinated biphenyls (PCBs) from five 
to two parts per million in fish sent to 
market. PCBs are chemical cousins of 
DDT and are used for their heat-resis¬ 
tant properties in a variety of products, 
notably electrical transformers and ca¬ 
pacitors. They have caused cancer in lab¬ 
oratory rats, raised havoc with the re¬ 
production of monkeys and caused bone 
deformities and stillbirths in humans. 
The Federal Government banned their 
manufacture last January, but because of 
the junking of old products, vaporization 
and leaks. PCBs are likely to persist in 
the environment—and accumulate in 
fish—into the next century. 

The FDA ruling applies only to fish 
in interstate commerce, but the slates 
are expected to follow Washington's lead. 
The new levels could affect some salt¬ 
water species, including striped bass, 
bluefish and tuna taken off Long Island. 
Freshwater fisheries could be even hard¬ 
er hit. A study by the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency has turned up astronom¬ 
ical levels of PCBs in whole fish, e.g., 
140 parts per million for Lake Hartwell. 
S.C.; 89.3 ppm for Choccolocco Creek. 
Ala. and 47.2 ppm for Acushnet River 
Reservoir. Mass. The study shows that 


CONDITIONAL AGREEMENT 

Bob Arum was in South Africa last week, 
trying to arrange a late-summer bout be¬ 
tween John Tate and Gerrie Coetzee for 
the World Boxing Association title va¬ 
cated by Muhammad Ali. Over the phone 
to the New York Daily News' Dick 
Young. Arum issued a challenge to rival 
promoter Don King, who is plotting a 
World Boxing Council title match be¬ 
tween champion Larry Holmes and Ear- 
nie Shavers. Arum proposed that the 
winners of the two fights meet for a con¬ 
solidated championship, with all profits 
going to Arum if his man won, to King 
if his man did. Young then called King, 
who accepted the challenge. 

If King had stopped there, it would 
have been a stunning development— 
boxing’s No. I Hatfield and the sport’s 


SCORECARD 

Edited by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


53% of the fish sampled from 46 se¬ 
lected watersheds contained at least five 
ppm and that 86% contained more than 
two ppm. Fish with more than two ppm 
abounded in the Kennebec River in 
Maine; the Red River of the North at Hal- 
stad. Minn.; the Wabash in Indiana; and 
the Colorado River in Blythe. Calif. 

EPA scientists have found a host of 
other chemicals in freshwater catches: 
many fish are. in essence, miniature Love 
Canals. Among the chemicals are hex- 
achlorobenzene. a fungicide recently 
shown to cause cancer in hamsters, and 
pentachlorophenol, a highly toxic wood 
preservative. The researchers also report 
widespread contamination from hydro¬ 
carbon mixtures similar to fuel and 
crankcase oils. Concentrations were so 
high they could simply be weighed in¬ 
stead of measured on a parts-per-million 
scale. Even more worrisome is the pres¬ 
ence of dioxins and furans, which are 
the most poisonous known synthetic sub¬ 
stances. In 1976 an explosion at a chem¬ 
ical plant so severely contaminated the 
town of Seveso, Italy with dioxins that 
certain neighborhoods may be uninhab¬ 
itable for the next 50 years. Researchers 
at the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service re¬ 
cently found dioxins in a composite sam¬ 
ple of carp and smallmouth bass from 
the Tittabawassee River in Michigan and 


furans in largemouth bass from the Hud¬ 
son. The discovery introduces a new el¬ 
ement of concern in the battle against 
chemical poisoning of the environment. 

Because it will result in the loss of fish, 
the new ruling on PCBs is, by itself, like¬ 
ly to cast a pall over both sport and com¬ 
mercial fishermen. The sanest, if not nec¬ 
essarily quickest, way to ease their 
distress would be to begin purging the en¬ 
vironment of PCBs. Although little can 
be done about PCBs that have become 
diffused in waterways, many highly con¬ 
centrated “hot spots" can be dredged. 
Steps also can be taken to ensure the 
phasing out of products—transformers 
on railroad cars, for example —before 
they leak PCBs into the environment. 

The reduction of permissible levels 
even to two parts per million may be in¬ 
adequate. Dr. Joseph Highland, chair¬ 
man of the Toxic Chemicals Program of 
the Environmental Defense Fund, says, 
"Two parts per million was selected sole¬ 
ly on the grounds of avoiding greater eco¬ 
nomic impact.” Dr. Ian C. T. Nisbet. an 
ecologist who assessed PCB hazards for 
the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, says. “To assure safety, you have 
to go lower than two. Unless the limit is 
lowered to one-tenth of a part per mil¬ 
lion. pregnant women should be advised 
not to eat fish at all." 


No. I McCoy agreeing on a sensible so¬ 
lution to the muddled heavyweight sit¬ 
uation. But King didn’t stop there. He 
told Young that while it was a “plea¬ 
sure” to accept Arum’s offer, he might 
foil his rival by shooting Shavers in to 
fight Tate and then, if Shavers won. uni¬ 
fying the titles by matching him against 
Holmes. Of course, that would leave 
Coetzee out in the cold but. you see. no 
definite date had been set for a Holmes- 
Shavers fight and furthermore ... 

Aw. forget it. 

RUNNING UP A TEMPEST 

As an aspiring actress in London. An¬ 
gela Lai once appeared in a minor pro¬ 
duction of The Tempest. After quitting 
the theater to marry Peter Coe, she 
named her first two children Sebastian 


and Miranda after characters in that play. 
Though neither child took up acting, both 
were onstage last week. While 20-year- 
old Miranda Coe was dancing—covered, 
if you must know—in the chorus of the 
Lido de Paris show at the Stardust Ho¬ 
tel in Las Vegas. Sebastian Coe. 22. called 
"Seb" by his family, was setting a world 
record of 1:42.4 in the 800-meter run in 
Oslo. 

Coe had the world’s second-fastest 
clocking in the 800 last year, and then as 
now he labored under certain seeming 
disddvantages. For one, he is virtually the 
same size as his sister—5' 9V 2 " and 120 
pounds. That’s fine for a Vegas showgirl, 
which Miranda has been since arriving 
from England 18 months ago. but the 
rather scrawny Sebastian gets bounced 
around a lot on the track. Also, he has 
continued 
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been trained only by his father, an en¬ 
gineer in a Sheffield silverworks, and has 
never received professional coaching. 
And in Oslo he was a bit short on con¬ 
ditioning, having just completed his final 
exams in economics at Loughborough 
University. All considered, Sebastian 
Coe’s performance was “such stuff as 
dreams are made on" (The Tempest IV, 
/', 148). In smashing Alberto Juantorena’s 
world record of 1:43.4 by a full second, 
he beat runner-up Evans White by 30 
meters. 

THREE-SIX 

Under NCAA rules, coaches arc limited 
to three recruiting visits to an athlete’s 
home, and an athlete may visit no more 
than six campuses. Charley Pell, the Uni¬ 
versity of Florida’s new football coach, 
thinks those figures should be reversed. 
“You can’t really make a judgment on a 
kid by meeting him three times," Pell 
says. “You try to select someone you be¬ 
lieve will be a winner on the field and in 
the classroom. With three visits, a lot of 
guesswork is involved." As for the limit 
on athletes, he says, “Nobody really has 
six schools so close in his mind that he 
needs all those visits.” Pell holds that the 
six allotted visits thus tend to be “all plea¬ 
sure, no business.” 

Pell doesn’t expect his suggestion to 
be heeded. "The problem is, the schools 
with all the power have influence on the 
rulemaking,” he says. "They don’t get 
hurt by the three-visit rule because a 
coach with a national reputation can 
come into a kid’s home once and sign 
him. They don’t get hurt by the six-visit 
rule because kids will always save a trip 
to their place. They figure. ‘If we’re not 
hurt, why change the system?’ ” 

ROAD SWEET ROAD 

Everybody knows that the home team in 
sports often enjoys a decided advantage. 
Dr. Steven I. Berkowitz, a Beverly Hills 
psychologist, has given thought to ways 
by which visiting teams can overcome 
it. Based on his work with patients who 
spend a lot of time on the road, includ¬ 
ing actors and traveling salesmen as well 
as athletes, he offers suggestions—some 
practical, others outrageous—to help 
teams fare better away from home. 

Berkowitz says that visiting players 
can partly offset the home team’s terri¬ 
torial advantage by staying in hotels close 
to the stadium. He explains, "The more 
foreign territory you see on the bus ride 


to the park, the more of a stranger you 
feel.” He also suggests a visit to the sta¬ 
dium the night before a game, a walk on 
the field, a spell of sitting in the stands. 
Football players might also consider uri¬ 
nating on the goal line. “This declares it 
as your territory,” Berkowitz says. “Dogs 
do it, wolves do it. It’s your little secret: 
you know the area is yours.” And he sug¬ 
gests that visitors “negate the hostility 
of fans” by mingling with them in the 
stands before games and buying them hot 



dogs. The thought of, say, a Tom Cous- 
ineau mingling with the fans at Ann 
Arbor makes us a little uneasy, but then. 
Berkowitz is the doctor. 

One other piece of advice from Ber¬ 
kowitz is that the visiting player bring 
something familiar and intimate with him 
from home, like a blanket or a pillow. “I 
know it sounds silly for Mean Joe Greene 
to carry a pillow around, but it has his 
own smell,” he says. Of course, Joe him¬ 
self might prefer bringing along a stuffed 
animal—or maybe a stuffed psychologist. 

PADDING A MOUNTAIN 

Don't think for a minute that the 
arrival of warmer weather has eased Lake 
Placid’s problems with next February's 
Winter Olympics. Dr. Bud Little of 
Helena, Mont, is casting a midsummer 
chill on the tiny Adirondacks hamlet. 
Little is chairman of the medical com¬ 
mittee of FIS. the International Ski 
Federation, and a man of unquestioned 
authority where Olympic safety is con¬ 
cerned. In an obvious power play, 
he warns that the men’s and women's 
downhill races, the centerpiece events 


of any Winter Games, may be canceled. 

At issue are plans for the evacuation 
of injured racers by helicopter. Lake 
Placid has provided a landing pad at the 
base of Whiteface Mountain, on the the¬ 
ory that crash victims can be tobogganed 
to the bottom of the slope before being 
airlifted to the hospital. Not good 
enough, says the FIS; there would have 
to be two more places for copters to land 
on the mountain for quicker evacuation. 

The New York State Department of 
Environmental Conservation, which is 
responsible for helicopter operations on 
the mountain, maintains that landing 
near the racecourse would be unsafe. 
Lack of crowd control and strong winds 
that can cause blinding snow and pos¬ 
sibly buffet a helicopter into lift lines are 
the main hazards. But Little says. "It’s 
standard operating procedure in world 
Alpine competition to have on-hill evac¬ 
uation by helicopters." 

It is too soon to tell whether Little's 
cancellation threat will achieve his de¬ 
sired results. Strong-arm tactic or not, it 
should. Now is the time for Lake Placid 
to get cracking on installation of the ex¬ 
tra pads before the mountain is buried 
in snow. A way to operate the helicop¬ 
ters safely must be found, too. 

THE BIG RAINOUT 

Barely halfway through its inaugural sea¬ 
son, baseball’s Inter-American League 
(SI, June 4) has folded. The Triple A 
league started with teams in six cities, 
but on June 16 the Panama City and San 
Juan franchises went under and now the 
remaining clubs, Miami, Caracas, Santo 
Domingo and Maracaibo, have followed 
suit, leaving a sea of debts and a lot of un¬ 
paid and angry players. Launched with¬ 
out working arrangements with major 
league clubs, the league suffered from 
shaky financing, nightmarish travel prob¬ 
lems and a wet Caribbean summer. In 
what must be some sort of a record, its 
schedule was devastated by 70 rainouts— 
roughly nine a week. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jason Thompson. Detroit Tiger first 
baseman, after Manager Sparky Ander¬ 
son announced a ban on jeans: “There 
goes my wardrobe.” 

• Bill Bradley, on the U.S. Senate gym: 

“It can’t compare with the Newark Y. I 
swam four strokes and jammed two fin¬ 
gers and scratched my head at the other 
end of the pool.” end 
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has been the pride of six generations of Puerto Rican rum masters (since I860). One sip and you’ll agree... 
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mi @c3ake> pumas 

Bjorn Borg won his fourth straight Wimbledon championship, as expected, but he 

was taken to five sets by stubborn Roscoe Tanner, who played the match of his life by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 



F our down—immortality to go. 

What else can be in prospect for the 
astonishing Bjorn Borg? By the time he 
has won his final Wimbledon sometime 
in the next century. Borg will have 
learned how to balance a racket on his 
nose, to serve from the cartwheel position 
and to topspin a bushel of strawberries 
over Westminster Abbey. At this point 
anything would be appreciated condu¬ 
cive to altering the scenario for a tour¬ 
nament which, storied and marvelous 
though it may be, simply is being whaled 
to an unappealing pulp by the consis¬ 
tently magnificent play of the snaggle- 
haired Swede. 

In fact, if it had not been for the op¬ 
pressive, pounding service and otherwise 
splendid all-round effort of Roscoe Tan¬ 
ner in the final last Saturday, Wimble¬ 
don 1979 might have passed into history 
as the most tedious fortnight ever. 

As it was, Tanner’s blazing deliveries 
and newly developed backhand nearly 
thwarted history before Borg prevailed 
in a gripping five-set match, 6-7, 6-1, 
3-6, 6-3, 6-4. Having played most of 
his matches “in the country”—which is 
what the players call the non-show 
courts—as more recognizable challeng¬ 
ers such as John McEnroe, Vitas Ger- 
ulaitis and Arthur Ashe were being ush¬ 
ered out of his half of the draw in the 
earlier rounds. Tanner was something of 
an enigma. As Borg said, “You never 
know what Roscoe’s going to do. Hit aces 
and winners all over the place, or what.” 

But, come the duel, there was no 
mistaking the positive attitude and 
ground-stroke aggressiveness that some¬ 
times have been sorely missing from 
Tanner’s game. The stocky 27-year- 
old lefthander, nicknamed “Scoe.” is 
from Lookout Mountain, Tenn., and 
that’s what opponents usually do against 
his 999-mph serves: look out. continued 
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Tanner's concuss/ve serve delayed, but it could 
not prevent. Borg's jubilant moment of victory. 
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ing him in the face. Poised to tie the 
match. Tanner was too careful. He held, 
aimed and fired. Wide. "I played it too 
fine," he was 10 say iaier. "The match 
might have come down to that point ... 
basically... probably.” 

Or the next one: another breaker that 
Tanner wasted at net or. rather, Borg 
snatched from the baseline by unleashing 
a double-fisted backhand down the line 
that came skimming over the tape, then 


When Tanner wasn’t drilling aces past 
Borg—he hit 15—or scoring with ser¬ 
vice winners that the champion barely 
touched, he would storm the net, even 
on second serve, and volley away Borg’s 
setup returns. Tanner’s backhand, which 
he can now roll over the top as well as 
hit fiat, kept him in many rallies and both¬ 
ered Borg right up through the fifth set, 
but the Swede’s counterpunching—he 
whiplashed 32 clean passing winners dur¬ 
ing the overcast, windy afternoon—ul¬ 
timately took its toll. 

Not exactly a pitty-pat server himself, 
Borg had been slugging his own toonder 
balls at Tanner, allowing him a mere four 
points against serve in the second set, 
six against in the fourth—only one break 
game in the entire match. And when he 
broke Tanner in the opening game of the 
fifth set, he had only to hold serve for vic¬ 
tory and another terrific rendition of the 
fall-to-the-knees-in-prayer routine he 
seems to have reserved for the occasion. 

But in the second game of that tense 
final set. Tanner came to the verge of a 
break three different times. Borg, spin¬ 
ning deliveries into his opponent's now- 
suspect backhand, rapped service win¬ 
ners to turn him away on each try. 

In the eighth game. Tanner had two 
break points after a difficult touch vol¬ 
ley. At 15-40 he had Borg trapped at 
the net, leaning to the crosscourt side, 
with a setup forehand down the line star- 


A bailie-scarred Billie Jean gained her 20th Wimbledon championship—this one in women s doubles. 


For the net umpire at his post on Centre Court it was once more with feeling during every serve. 


bolted downward like some fuzzy, min¬ 
iature Skylab gone berserk. “He dipped 
it on me,’’ said Tanner. “The big top- 
spin. J never saw the bail ” 

Borg held for 5-3 and ran out the 
match, but not before Tanner saved three 
match points from 40-0 with some fe¬ 
rocious, not to mention courageous, 
drives off both wings. Tanner had scared 
the champion into “being never so ner¬ 
vous in my whole life. I could hardly hold 
the racket. If he takes that game from 
0-40, no way I win.” In the finest per¬ 
formance of his career. Tanner had made 
Borg work his headband off for every glo¬ 
rious inch of his fourth glorious Wim¬ 
bledon trophy, and had proven him, final¬ 
ly, thoroughly human. 

Or had he? Before the final, the sus¬ 
picion prevailed all over London, and 
wherever else one might try to lay an in¬ 
sane wager on Tanner, that he would 
have to get an early jump on Borg. Which 
he did. That Tanner would require hard, 
dry turf for his mortars to explode off of. 
Which he got. That Tanner would have 
to play out of his curly-haired skull to 
even stay on the court with Borg. Which 
he also did. 

Still Borg won. “In the fourth and fifth 
sets I win all the big points, every single 
one," he said. “I don’t know. In this tour¬ 
nament I am always winning those 
points. It is very strange.” 

Point of order. Practically every day 
of a very un-strange Wimbledon brought 
reminders of what Borg has been doing 















Navratilova pleased Mama but frustrated Lloyd by beating her for the second straight year 


to this tournament and, in tandem, to ten¬ 
nis itself. Namely, dominating the day- 
and night-lights out of it. 

There was Tanner himself, hardly con¬ 
cealing his postmatch joy. At what? Yes, 
at coming so close. “Hah,” he kept chuck¬ 
ling. “Just being in the final ain’t all that 
bad. Hah!” 

There was Brian Teacher, whose 
fourth-round match with Borg (6-4, 
5-7, 6-4, 7-5) elicited the tennis of 
Teacher’s life—huge serves, stinging vol¬ 
leys, clinic-perfect points in which he did 
everything but pull a knife on his op¬ 
ponent before Borg prevailed. Afterward, 
Teacher said, “I’m not mad that I played 
so well and lost. I’m mad that I played 
the whole damn tournament so well and 
had to meet up with him." 

And there was Tim (The Twin) Gul- 
lickson—the righthanded Gullickson— 
who, after eliminating the second seed, 
McEnroe, in straight sets in the fourth 
round, said his goal was to reach the final. 
Not to win, mind you. Not to—perish 
the thought—defeat Borg. But to “reach 
the final." 

If this wasn’t evidence enough of the 
mass fright enveloping the green lawns, 
teeming walkways and serpentine corri¬ 
dors of Wimbledon—a certain feeling 
that, against all that is sacred among com¬ 
petitors bold and true, everybody else 
was playing for second place—Vijay Am- 
ritraj added more. 

It was only Wednesday of the first 
week when Amritraj, the elegant stylist 
from Madras, had Borg beaten. Finished. 
Dead. Stone-cold gone and booted out 
of there. Vijay won the first set in 25 min¬ 
utes. He won the third set with a break 
in the final game, which included a rare 
Borg double fault. He was ahead 2-1 with 
serve in the fourth. When Borg broke 
back, Amritraj rallied again to 3-2. In 
the next game he had triple break point 
and thus a chance to serve the seventh 
game with a 4-2 lead. But at this crucial 
juncture, Borg casually nailed five out¬ 
right winners past his bewildered oppo¬ 
nent. Amritraj quietly collapsed into a 
tie-break, which he lost when Borg 
scored seven straight points, and into a 
fifth set, which he also lost as Borg won 
2-6,6-4,4-6,7-6,6-2. 

It was only the first Wednesday, re¬ 
member, but Vijay said, “This man is a 
genius. Any man who wins a tournament 
four times on a surface he plays once a 
year is an absolute genius.’’ 

Well, Borg hadn't won it yet. There 


was still Adriano Panatta out there with 
his raging band of screaming Italian wait¬ 
ers over from the restaurants in Chelsea. 
There was still the dark horse, Pat Dupre 
from Anniston, Ala., conquerer of Ger- 
ulaitis (6-3 in the fifth set) and of Bob 
Lutz (8-6 in the fifth), not to mention 
being the husband of Darcy Dupre, 
whose father helped found Jack-in-the- 
Box. Dupre ground up Panatta and all 
the noisy waiters in a sizzling five-set 
quarterfinal but was himself ground up 


by Tanner in an un-sizzling straight-set 
semi. By the time he was through play¬ 
ing 264 games at Wimbledon—10 more 
than Borg in one match less—Dupre was, 
shall we say, well done. 

And, oh yes, there was still a man 
named Jimmy Connors. Sssshhhh! That’s 
Jimmy (The Quiet Man) Connors who, 
if some kind soul had handed him a honk¬ 
er, could have communicated a la Harpo 
Marx. As it was, Connors, angered by 
the seeding committee’s decision to rank 
continued 
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him third, elected to stay away from the 
players' tearoom, to pass through the 
locker room only to and from the courts 
and to say nothing to anybody, not even 
his good friends, the press. “Blank the 
press,” Connors announced to a club of¬ 
ficial shortly after Borg had—once 
again—beaten him 6-2,6-3,6-2. 

The one breathtaking question that 
went begging was why Jimbo had worn 
tassels—you got it, tassels—on his socks 
in his match against Jean-Francois Cau- 
jolle but not in his confrontation with 
Borg. Who cares? Listen, Connors needs 
anything he can get nowadays, what with 
Borg bombing him on serve (11 aces), 
passing him at will and making a joke 
out of their “rivalry” with straight-set 
victories on clay (Boca Raton), cement 
(Las Vegas) and grass (Wimbledon). 

“Connors isn’t the same player he 
was.” said Ashe. “He doesn’t walk 
around like he’s going to win anymore,” 
said McEnroe. And this was before Borg 
hammered Jimbo in their semifinal. 

“I like Jimmy,” Borg said in reply to 
a question while flashing his biggest smile 
of the week. “I’m in love with the guy." 
Honk if you love Bjorn, Jimbo. 

Love was here, there, everywhere in 
the women’s draw. There was mother- 
love: Evonne Goolagong Cawley accom¬ 
panied by her infant daughter. Kelly. 
There was wife-love: the former Chris- 



Borg put him out. but not until Jimbo signed off. 



In resplendent dress uniforms, three veterans of long-ago wars found a place in the afternoon sun 


tine Evert making her first appearance 
in the championships as the spouse of 
British Davis Cup player John Lloyd. 
There was daughter-love: defending 
champion Martina Navratilova in ecstasy 
over the arrival from Czechoslovakia of 
her mother, Jana, whom she had not seen 
since her defection in 1975. And, of 
course, everybody fell in love with Lin¬ 
da Siegel and Betty Ann Stuart, two 
buxom California roommates who kept 
popping out of their dresses and into the 
tabloids under headlines such as wimble- 
don or BUST. 

Alas, the distaff side was a total bust 
except for two shining moments, both 
made possible by that old war mare, Bil¬ 
lie Jean King. Along about sundown of 
Wimbledon’s final day, the 35-year-old 
Billie Jean at long last won her 20th All- 
England championship (the women’s 
doubles, in partnership with Navratilo¬ 
va). breaking the record she held jointly 
with 87-year-old Elizabeth Ryan, who 
had collapsed at Wimbledon 24 hours be¬ 
fore and died on the way to a hospital. 

Five days earlier. King had taken cen¬ 
ter stage in a singles quarterfinal when 
she found herself opposite Tracy Austin 
for the first time. B.J. and the Babe it 
was—a taut, emotional struggle that one 
would tend to describe as a war had not 
the contestants been a 16-year-old 
schoolgirl just out of braces and a self-de¬ 
scribed “old lady" with Frankenstein 
scars for knees. "Babycakes,” King good- 
naturedly called Austin. “I want her.” 
Austin said, sounding like a punk prize¬ 
fighter, fleaweight division. 

Austin got all she wanted of King, who 
for two hours and two minutes threw ev¬ 
ery shot and stratagem she had ever 
learned at a youngster who hadn’t even 


been bom when King won her first Wim¬ 
bledon title. Lobs and drops. Cuts and 
slices. Topspin, both sides, all speeds. 
Serve and volley stuff. Still. Austin kept 
banging everything back like a windup 
mechanical doll. Tough and steely, the 
kid ignored the effects of losing a second- 
set tie-break and falling behind 2-0, 
40-30 in the third. Instead, she bore it, 
started running King up to the South 
Fields tube station and back and ulti¬ 
mately won the last six games and the 
match 6—4,6-7,6-2. 

Austin’s perpetual ground-stroking 
was not enough, however, in her semi¬ 
final against Navratilova, a match won 
by Martina 7-5, 6-1. Or was it won by 
Martina’s mother? Sometimes it was dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain just who was respon¬ 
sible for the Czech woman's victories, 
so intertwined were the mother and 
daughter in the joy of their reunion. 

Austin has progressed one round for 
each of her three years at Wimbledon, 
but her lack of speed and—this time— 
depth kept her at a disadvantage against 
Martina, even when she served for the 
first set at 5-3. Right then Navratilova 
took advantage of a bad call against Aus¬ 
tin, began attacking and won nine 
straight games (to 5-0 in the second set). 
Martina also had the patience, confidence 
and nerve to belt it out from the base¬ 
line, which produced a striking contrast 
between herself—tall and strong—and 
Tracy, still fluttery and squeaking like a 
church mouse as she lunged in vain after 
Navratilova's power. 

Afterward Martina had some unfin¬ 
ished business to clear up. She had de¬ 
feated Evert in last year’s final, yet she 
felt her victory was considered a fluke. 
And she was right. Then a few weeks 




ago, at Eastbourne, the two rivals played 
what may have been the finest women’s 
match of the open era, a 7-5, 5-7, 13-11 
victory for Mrs. Lloyd, who saved three 
match points. 

To get to Navratilova again, Lloyd de¬ 
feated Cawley 6-3, 6-2 over 62 of the 
longest, least inspiring minutes imagin¬ 
able—“The result,” one wry Englishman 
explained, “of marrying Englishmen.” 

Then, on Friday, Navratilova finally 
proved she is no longer the ultimate chok¬ 
er. Toward the ends of two sets that 
weren’t even close—“I was never in the 
match,” Lloyd admitted later—Navrati¬ 
lova served at 5-3 and was broken both 
times. Here, with chances to wither and 
fall apart, she composed herself, hit out 
with alarming precision and broke back 
in each set to win her second champion¬ 
ship, 6-4,6-4. 

“One more time," Martina screamed 
to her mother in their native tongue, 
shortly after which Ted Tinling, the dress 
designer who has been observing Wim¬ 
bledon for more than 50 years, called 
Navratilova’s performance “the most 
powerfully dominating exhibition since 
Helen Wills.” 

Which brought everybody back to 
talking history again, back to 23-ycar-old 
Bjorn Borg. The fellow has now won 38 
of 41 matches at the All England Club 
and 28 in a row, which is three short of 
Rod Laver’s record. His four singles ti¬ 
tles match Laver’s; however. Rod’s did 
not come in consecutive years. The Rock¬ 
et won in 1961 and 1962, then in 1968 
and 1969. As a pro, he was not permit¬ 
ted to compete in the interval. But Borg’s 
four straight are otherwise unprecedent¬ 
ed because Wimbledon discarded the 
challenge-round system in 1922. 

A true measure of Borg’s achievement, 
however, must wait on a comparison with 
other individual sports and sportsmen. 
While Borg himself mentioned Eddy 
Merckx, the Belgian cyclist who won five 
Tour de France, probably the Swede’s 
awesome streak in London stacks up 
more realistically somewhere between 
the stunning longevity of Muhammad Ali 
and the instant legend accorded Olym¬ 
pians Bob Beamon in Mexico City and 
Mark Spitz in Munich. 

What, then, has Borg done? “I don’t 
think the rest of us in tennis can even 
relate to four Wimbledons in a row,” 
said Tanner. 

More intriguing still, what in the world 
is Bjorn Borg yet to do? two 


TENNIS’ PRINCE CHARMING 


Bjorn Borg is the first player to win the singles 
title at Wimbledon four years in a row since 
Anthony F. Wilding of New Zealand did so in 
1910-13. Before 1922 it was relatively easy for 
the champion to repeat, because he was 
waived through to the finals. Besides, all the 
best players did not necessarily go to Wimble¬ 
don in those days. Norman Brookes of Mel¬ 
bourne. Wilding’s close friend and Davis Cup 
teammate (Australia and New Zealand played 
as Australasia), was undoubtedly the superior 
talent. But did a better man ever walk upon a 
court than Tony Wilding? He was handsome, 
popular, loyal, beguiling—adored. Brookes 
wrote of him, “Without doubt he was one of 
the finest specimens of man¬ 
hood I have known, one blest 
■with an ability and stead¬ 
fastness of character which 
helped him to reach the high¬ 
est pinnacle. His perpetually 
bright and cheery nature 
made him beloved by all." 

Wilding had been known 
as Little Hercules in Christ¬ 
church. where he was born in 
1883, three years after tennis 
came to New Zealand. He 
grew to six feet, a lean, By- 
ronesque figure who became 
the sport’s first matinee idol. 

“The Prince Charming of ten¬ 
nis.” Wilding was called, and 
then, better, “the Rupert 
Brooke of tennis,” after the 
rapturous contemporary poet 
who wrote of love and death 
and "this side of Paradise!” 

When Wilding beat the fabled 
California Comet. Maurice 
McLoughlin, in straight sets 
to win his fourth Wimbledon 
and his greatest victory, the 
demand for seats was so great 
that many women swooned in 
‘ the crush and had to be “laid 
1 out on the court by the roller 
: until they could be removed.” 

The next year, when Brookes broke Wilding's 
streak, there was a ripple of white through¬ 
out the stands as women took out their silk¬ 
en handkerchiefs and cried. 

Wilding and Brookes were nearly invin¬ 
cible as a Davis Cup team, and after they 
won the cup for the third straight time, in 
1909, no nation dared even challenge the next 
year. Wilding gave up cup play in 1911, but 
soon after the 1914 Wimbledon the two men 
journeyed to the U.S. in pursuit of the cup. 
which the U.S. had regained. They whipped 
the German team at Pittsburgh, playing ten¬ 
nis even though the Empire was already at 
war with the Kaiser. Then Wilding and 
Brookes went to Forest Hills and beat the 


U.S. in the Challenge Round. The American 
fans—including many German sympathiz¬ 
ers—were bitter losers and taunted the Brit¬ 
ish subjects with the slogan, “England will 
fight to the last Frenchman.” By now Wil¬ 
ding. who had a law practice in London, was 
as much a Briton as he was a New Zealand¬ 
er. Stung by this reflection on his honor, he 
defaulted from the U.S. Nationals and look 
the next boat back to England. He went to a 
friend at the Admiralty, one Winston Church¬ 
ill, and secured a commission in a special ar¬ 
mored-car squadron. 

Wilding was posted to the front in Bel¬ 
gium. and when he earned a leave day sev¬ 
eral weeks later, Brookes and 
his wife. Mabel, and some 
friends, including the beauti¬ 
ful American actress Maxine 
Elliott, went to France to be 
with him. Dame Mabel later 
wrote of how they had met 
him “in Boulogne, across the 
English Channel, in a small 
dockside hotel that had that 
smell of new bread, tobacco, 
and lavatories that impregnat¬ 
ed a certain type of French 
hostelry.... 

"Tony was leaving at dawn 
and after a while bade a‘ 
speechless, shoulder-holding 
farewell to Norman. Tony 
looked handsome in the fa¬ 
tigue cap and uniform that 
something like an air¬ 
man’s. He was fit and full of 
energy. 

“It was barely light when I 
threw back the shutters and 
the air came in sharp with a 
hint of autumn. ... Tony 
strode out on the cobbled 
road, kicked his starter 
into action—contained, re¬ 
mote and lonely. He waved 
and wheeled out over the pavt 
to the bridge and. as he 
crossed and turned into the distance, he 
waved again. We never saw him again." 

Seven months later, on May 15. 1915 at 
Neuve-Chapelle. Wilding and four others 
were killed instantly when an unexploded 
German shell rolled into a dugout they were 
in, hit a rock and was detonated. Anthony F. 
Wilding was 31. 

“Proud, then, clear-eyed and laughing, go 
to greet/Death as a friend!” Rupert Brooke 
had written. Only 22 days before, Brooke had 
died for England in the Aegean at age 27. A 
great deal of romance went out of the world 
that month, and soon Wimbledon, like ev¬ 
erything else, was part of the modern world. 

—Frank Deford 
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A SUMMER 
WINNER IN 
MONTREAL 

After 10 years of frustration, elated Expo 
fans are celebrating early and often 


by E. M. SWIFT 


I t might have been October, the way 
the fans were carrying on. Playoff time. 
World Series time. even. Summers be¬ 
ing what they are in Montreal, it was al¬ 
ready chilly enough. An hour after the 
hometown Expos had handed the Los 
Angeles Dodgers their 51st loss of the 
season—giving the defending National 
League champions the worst record in 
the league—there were still hundreds of 
fans inside the Olympic Stadium rotun¬ 
da last Saturday toasting the Expos, lead¬ 
ers by 6/j games in the Eastern Divi¬ 
sion. An oompah band—five pieces, 
including tuba—was belting out such Ba¬ 
varian favorites as Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game and Beer Barrel Polka. The 
barrel, incidentally, had been rolled out 
to the makeshift beer garden an hour and 
a half before game time, and dozens of 
patrons, stomachs filled with Carlsberg, 
were now dancing polkas onto each oth¬ 
er’s feet. There was much clapping. Sud¬ 
denly the band, looking snappy in green 
lederhosen and white knee socks, shift¬ 
ed into Ein Prosit , and plastic cups were 
raised in a toast. As everyone drank, the 
cornet player led the throng in a robust 
Hip, Hip, Hip, Hooray! and a cheer of 
“We're No. 1!” rang out. Qubbecois who 
would not have used the King’s English 
to direct a stray dog to the sausage fac¬ 
tory were merrily chanting “Weee’re ze 
No. 1!" As any Chicagoan, Bostonian or 
Philadelphian knows—as any American 
knows—no baseball team is No. I on July 
7. But in Montreal this madness has been 
going on for weeks. 

Forgive them their excesses. The Ex¬ 
pos. after all, have never led their divi¬ 
sion past May 17 (which they did last 
year), and have never even played .500 



Showing typical hustle. Montreal's Cromartie barrels into Dodger Catcher Joe Ferguson to score. 


ball for a season—in fact, they have a 10- 
year record 202 games under that. There 
are no sour memories of pennant-drive 
collapses. There was something of a pen¬ 
nant drive in 1973. when the Expos fin¬ 
ished 3 l /j games behind the Mets. but it 
was of the back-door variety, because the 
team wound up the season four games 
under .500. Driven by a starry-eyed faith 
that the team is somehow blessed. Mon¬ 
treal is beginning to give its heart to the 
Expos. The soul, of course, remains with 
Les Canadiens, its beloved hockey team, 
but for now this Great American Pas¬ 
time is pretty good fun. Let others cel¬ 
ebrate October in October; Montrealers 
will celebrate it in July. And they’re right: 
the team is No. I, emerging from last 
weekend with the best record in the 
league—another first. The Expos were 17 
games above .500 and a phenomenal 
28-7 at home. Ein Prosit, mes amis. 

There is nothing Canadians enjoy 
more than beating their bullying big 
brother south of the border. “Socially 
and economically, Montreal is constantly 
competing with the U.S. in any number 
of areas—standard of living, oil, the dol¬ 
lar,” says John McHalc, president and 
general manager of the Expos. “Now it’s 
baseball, too. The irony of beating Amer¬ 
icans at their own game is not lost on 
these people. It doesn’t matter that al¬ 
most all our players are U.S.-born.” 

Last week's Dodger series brought at¬ 
tendance to roughly 800,000, and the 
Expos have hopes of drawing two mil¬ 
lion for the season. To accommodate the 
fans, 89% of whom are French-speak¬ 
ing, the Expos have two radio crews, one 
broadcasting in English, the other in 
French. Same with the club’s publicity 


department, Richard Griffin handling the 
English, Monique Giroux the French. 

The Expos' change in fortune is at least 
partly the result of McHale taking over 
as general manager from Charlie Fox af¬ 
ter last season. In his two years at that 
post. Fox had primarily distinguished 
himself by trading away Gary Roenicke 
and Don Sianhouse. who have helped 
make the Baltimore Orioles the team they 
are today. He also made some news by 
flooring his star pitcher, Steve Rogers, 
with a punch in the nose. It seems old- 
schooler Fox decided Shortstop Chris 
Speier needed a dressing down in front 
of his teammates. When player-represen¬ 
tative Rogers took exception and ordered 
his general manager out of the clubhouse, 
the 57-year-old Fox uncorked his right. 

With 36 one-run losses in 1978 and a 
team pinch-hitting average of .165, the 
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Expos’ first priorities were relief pitch¬ 
ing and bench strength. McHale traded 
Utility Infielder Stan Papi, who was 3 
for 24 as a pinch hitter, to Boston for 
Bill Lee— I'homme de I'espace , he could 
be called in Montreal. Then McHale 
picked Elias Sosa, who was 8-2 last sea¬ 
son as a reliever for lowly Oakland, from 
the free-agent market. Lee’s arrival freed 
Woodie Fryman, a lefthanded starter last 
year, for the bullpen, where he has a 1.16 
ERA and five saves. Sosa has nine saves 
and a 1.73 ERA, while the bench—bol¬ 
stered by newcomers Tony Solaita and 
Duffy Dyer—is pinch-hitting a respect¬ 
able .260. As a partial result, Montreal is 
15-12 in one-run games. 

However, the most important off¬ 
season acquisition has turned out to 
be Rodney Scott, who came from the 
Cub'S billed as a utility infielder. But 
Scott ended up beating Dave Cash out 
of his job at second base, which, in 
turn, has solved the Expos’ pinch-hit¬ 
ting problem (although $300,000 a year 
is a bit steep for a man who has batted 
only 17 times in half a season). “To me 
the name of the game is defense,” says 
Montreal Manager Dick Williams, who 
won a pennant at Boston and two World 
Series at Oakland. “Scott has much great¬ 
er range than Cash. That’s all there is 
to it. He’s been the biggest difference 
in this team.” 

Offensively, Scott is hitting in the low 
.220s, although he leads the team in walks 
and has 22 stolen bases, fifth best in the 
league. But Williams compares him in 
value to Dick Green, who played second 
for Williams in Oakland. “Green made 


Campy Campaneris a better shortstop. 
It’s the same with Rodney.” 

Williams has reason to stress defense. 
No Expo is batting over .299 or has more 
than 14 home runs. As the Los Angeles 
teams of the mid-’60s repeatedly proved, 
championships can be won with pitch¬ 
ing and defense. The Expo attack is a bal¬ 
anced one, with four players—Tony 
Perez, Gary Carter, Ellis Valentine and 
Andre Dawson—having between 40 and 
46 RBIs. As a team the Expos are near 
the middle of the pack in most offensive 
categories. But the pitching staff has 10 
shutouts—five by Rogers—and is nip and 
tuck with Houston for the league's best 
ERA. Handling Rogers and the rest of 
the Expo pitchers is Gary Carter, prob¬ 
ably the best all-round catcher in the 
league right now. His skills are not lost 
on the Montreal fans. During a three- 
game sweep of the Phillies earlier this 
year (all shutouts). Carter threw out 
pinch runner Garry Maddox on an at¬ 
tempted steal in a late inning. “They gave 
him a one-minute standing ovation,” says 
Williams. “Not too many catchers get 
one of those.” 

But this year all sorts of people are get¬ 
ting standing Os at the 60,476-seat Olym¬ 
pic Stadium, which, three years after the 
Olympics, is still under construction. By 
1981, it is hoped, a retractable roof will 
protect the field in inclement weather. 
That’s a far cry from quaint Jarry Park, 
which the Expos departed after a dismal 
1976 season in which they drew only 
646,704 fans. 

“This is the first year we’ve been able 
to recapture the picniclike ambience of 


Jarry Park,” says McHale. In addition to 
the beer garden, the team has created a 
mascot named “Youppi”—approximate¬ 
ly the French equivalent of “Yahoo.” 
“The fans here are a little different,” says 
Rogers, the senior Expo. “They are used 
to hockey games, in which something is 
happening about every 15 seconds—a 
check or a shot or something. In base¬ 
ball, cheering should be anticipatory: 
stomping your feet with men on base, 
things like that. We used to have to climb 
on the dugouts and scream a little just to 
see if they were still breathing back there. 
But Youppi has helped a lot.” 

Indeed, Montreal fans recently gave 
Rogers a standing ovation of his own all 
the way through a time at bat (the count 
went to 3-2, too), not in anticipation but 
in appreciation of a no-hitter he had go¬ 
ing against the Phillies. It was broken up 
in the eighth inning. (On Saturday night 
against the Dodgers, Rogers had anoth¬ 
er no-hitter in the eighth. Again it was 
broken up, but he won 2-1.) In the Phil- 
lie game the noise reverberated down off 
the stadium’s overhanging roof, making 
a terrific racket. 

And there’s plenty of noise to come. 
“In the 10 years the Expos have been 
around,” says Montreal Gazette writer 
Ian MacDonald, “the Canadiens have 
won seven Stanley Cups and the Alou- 
ettes three Grey Cups. This town had a 
six-year love affair with the Expos, but 
now they want a winner. The people are 
used to winners.” 

Now that they have a new one. don’t 
expect them to wait around till fall to cel¬ 
ebrate it. Ein Prosit, mes oompahs! end 



Victory and Olympic Stadium have made for Olympic-sized crowds. Manager Williams has been on top before, once at Boston and twice at Oakland. 



FEELING RIGHT AT HOME IN SAN JUAN 


Jesse Vassallo wowed them in his native land and 15-year-oid Cynthia Woodhead won five gold medals as American 
swimmers led the way for the U.S. during a productive opening week at the Pan-American Games by JOE MARSHALL 


T he VIII Pan-American Games in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico have brought to¬ 
gether 4,400 athletes representing 33 
Western Hemisphere nations in 25 
sports. Yet for the U.S. swimmers, whose 
main international rivals are East Ger¬ 
many and the Soviet Union, the Games 
promised to provide little more than a 
brisk workout. Nevertheless, the Amer¬ 
ican showing in San Juan was closely 
watched by the rest of the swimming 
world. “What goes on here is a preview 
of coming attractions,” said Frank Keefe 
of Yale, the head coach for the U.S. 
swimming team. "In these Games we’re 
showcasing what we’re putting together 
for next year in Moscow.” 

Considering what took place last week 
in San Juan’s El Escambron pool, the 
show in Moscow should be a smash hit. 


The Americans won 28 of a possible 29 
gold medals, including the first 20 in a 
row before Anne Gagnon and Joanne Be¬ 
dard of Canada finished one-two in the 
200-meter breaststroke. Of greater signif¬ 
icance than the number of victories by 
the U.S., however, was the quality of the 
performances in those events. The Amer¬ 
icans’ 28 wins produced 28 Pan-Amer¬ 
ican Games records and three world 
marks. 

The first world record fell on the sec¬ 
ond night of the week-long competition 
when 15-year-old Cynthia (Sippy) 
Woodhead won the 200-meter freestyle 
in 1:58.43, .1 faster than the record she 
set last August at the world champion¬ 
ships in Berlin. Later in the week 17-year- 
old Jesse Vassallo—who was born in 
Ponce. Puerto Rico but now makes his 


home in Mission Viejo, Calif, and swims 
for the U.S.—beat Canada’s Graham 
Smith in the 200-meter individual med¬ 
ley in a world-record 2:03.29. That erased 
the mark of 2:03.62 Smith set in Berlin 
while beating Vassallo. Last, and least in 
age at 14. came eighth-grader Mary T. 
Meagher (pronounced Maw-her), not 
only the youngest of the U.S. swimmers 
but also a lass who was described by her 
coach, Dennis Pursley, as “weak in the 
arms.” Saturday night she whipped 
through the 200-meter butterfly in 
2:09.77, .1 better than the record held 
jointly by teammate Tracy Caulkins and 
East Germany’s Andrea Pollack. 

The U.S. swimmers were at the fore¬ 
front of an American gold rush that 
began on the first morning of compe¬ 
tition with a triumph in roller skating. 

continued 
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I /assal/o. who now lives in California, broke the 
world record in the 200-meter individual medley. 




VASSALLO 


Jesse 's uncle supplied the T shirts and his mother 
(lower right, hands raised) led all the cheers. 
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PAN-AM GAMES umutd 


a new sport for the Games. By the end 
of the first of two weeks of compe¬ 
tition. the U.S. had won 72 gold med¬ 
als. 28 more than its closest rival. Cuba. 
This was not unexpected. In the seven 
previous Games, which have been held 
in the year preceding the Olympics since 
1951. Americans had won 58% of the 
gold medals. As usual, the U.S. sent the 
largest contingent—714 athletes, coaches 
and team officials—to Puerto Rico. 
Among the principal surprises of the 
first week was the strong showing of a 
U.S. women's gymnastics team that had 
expected to be shut out because most 
of the leading U.S. performers had re¬ 
mained at home. Led by 13-year-old 
Jackie Cassello of Silver Spring. Md.. 
who won a gold in the vault and a sil¬ 
ver in the uneven bars, the U.S. women 
won five medals—two gold and three 
silver. 

But the highlight of the week was the 
emotional display touched off by Vassal- 
lo's record and his earlier win in the 400- 
meter IM. Vassallo moved from Puerto 
Rico six years ago at the age of 11. but 
he remains a national hero. He wanted 
to swim for the Puerto Rican Olympic 
team in 1976. but Puerto Rican officials 


said that to be eligible he would have to 
come back home to train for the year pre¬ 
ceding the Games. Reasoning that the fa¬ 
cilities and coaching were better in the 
United States, he decided to stay put. 

Vassallo missed making the 1976 U.S. 
Olympic team in the 400-metcr IM by 
two seconds, but a month after Montre¬ 
al he won the national AAU champion¬ 
ship in that event. He hasn’t been beat¬ 
en in it since. When he subsequently 
competed for America in an international 
event, in effect he established his swim¬ 
ming citizenship in the U.S. Not surpris¬ 
ingly. Puerto Rico has now changed its 
policy, which explains why Jesse's older 
brother. Victor, who also lives in Mis¬ 
sion Viejo, was swimming for Puerto 
Rico in the Pan-American Games. 

To welcome Jesse back to his native 
land last week, his uncle Salvador spent 
S6.000 for 2.000 yellow T shirts with yas- 
sallo printed in large red block letters 
across the chest. In smaller letters just 
below were the words PUERTO kico. The 
shirts were given out to family and 
friends, who created a large and distinc¬ 
tive cheering section every time Jesse 
swam. They sat with quiet pride when 
Vassallo mounted the victory stand fol- 
coniinucd 

scouting mission 


Woodhead was termed America's most valuable swimmer by a Soviet coach on 
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lowing his 400-meter IM win. After the 
playing of The Star-Spangled Banner to 
signify the American victory, the Vas- 
sallo cheering section began clapping in 
unison. Then, spontaneously, the fans 
rose and began to sing the Puerto Rican 
national anthem. La Borinquefta. From 
inside his sweat suit Vassallo suddenly 
produced a small Puerto Rican flag and 
waved it. The cheers became thunderous. 

The youthful women’s team, which 
dominated last year's world champion¬ 
ships after an older squad had been all 
but shut out of gold medals in Montreal, 
was getting its first exposure to an ath¬ 
letes’ village. In Puerto Rico the swim¬ 
mers lived nine to an apartment in a low- 
income housing project that had been 
abandoned in an unfinished state three 
years ago but had been refurbished for 
the Games. Because of the volatile po¬ 
litical atmosphere—a fear that the con¬ 
troversy over Puerto Rican indepen¬ 
dence might produce disruptions—the 
compound was surrounded by high fenc¬ 
es and armed guards. The women’s hous¬ 
ing. as usual, was off limits to the men. 
and was separated from the rest of the 
complex by barbed wire. Understand¬ 
ably. this contributed to village boredom, 
which probably explains why a group of 
American male athletes was scolded by 
security guards after dropping water 
bombs on other competitors. 

Woodhead led the way for the U.S. 
women with five gold medals, including 
those for two freestyle legs on relays and 
victories in the 100. 200 and 400 free- 
styles. In the 400 she 
went head to head 
with Caulkins, who 
may drop the breast¬ 
stroke before Moscow and concentrate 
instead on longer freestyle events. Caul- 
kins, 16. holds the American records in 
both the 100- and 200-meter breast- 
strokes and, therefore, almost always 
swims that stroke in medley relays. When 
she lost the 100 breaststroke in San Juan 
to Tami Paumier. who was a week shy 
of her 16th birthday. Caulkins appeared 
to be relieved by the emergence of an¬ 
other American breaststroker. Paumier. 
on the other hand, seemed embarrassed 
by her upset and quickly apologized to 
Caulkins. 

“You can learn to hate a stroke,” said 
Tom Caulkins, Tracy’s father, later that 
evening, noting that his daughter hadn’t 
been working much on her breaststroke 
lately. Meanwhile. Tracy’s new coach. 


Don Talbot, confirmed that Caulkins' en¬ 
try in the 400 free, her first race at that 
distance in international competition, 
was a way of testing the water for a pos¬ 
sible move to the long-distance freestyle 
events. Because of that experiment Caul- 
kins was on the sidelines for the 200 fly 
when Meagher broke Tracy's shared 
world record. 

Talbot didn't expect his pupil to beat 
Woodhead. but he did hope she could 
swim the distance in less than 4:13. She 
didn't, finishing second in 4:16.13, more 
than five seconds behind. Afterward. 
Caulkins. who won four golds in San 
Juan, indicated she would give the event 
another try at the national champion¬ 
ships in Fort Lauderdale in August. 
Meanwhile. Woodhead's effort was be¬ 
ing praised by Keefe, who attributed 
her success to hard work. “She’ll train 
until she drops,” he said. “Back on June 
15 at the Olympic Training Center in 
Colorado Springs. I had to send her to 
bed for a day and a half because she 
had worked so hard she was totally ex¬ 
hausted and couldn't swim anymore. She 
goes at everything hard." 

Woodhead also won the admiration of 
Sergei Vaitsekhovski. the head swimming 
coach for the U.S.S.R., who was in San 
Juan on a scouting trip. Speaking in Ger¬ 
man, Vaitsekhovski noted Woodhead’s 
smallish 5'5", 123-pound frame and 
praised her for her character and spirit. 
He also compared her favorably to Caul¬ 
kins, the 1978 Sullivan Award winner 
and America's best-known swimmer 
these days. Caulkins. 
he felt, was unbeat¬ 
able in only one of the 
Olympic events, the 
400 IM. Woodhead, on the other hand, 
had proved herself a match for East Ger¬ 
many's renowned Barbara Krause—the 
world-record holder in the 100-meter 
free and the former world leader in the 
200 free—and could also supply blister¬ 
ing anchor legs in the relays. For this rea¬ 
son, he called Woodhead America’s most 
valuable swimmer. 

Vaitsekhovski was asked if he had 
come to San Juan to study the organi¬ 
zation of the Games to see what the Rus¬ 
sians might pick up for next year. He 
shook his head in disdain. “We know 
how to organize the Olympics.” he said. 
“That's easy. What we must learn is how 
to beat the Americans in swimming." 

As the Americans demonstrated last 
week, that's not so easy. end 


FOR FURTHER NEWS ON 
THE GAMES, SEE PAGE 60 
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DON’T KICK SAND 


IN HIS FACE 


I feel like I have played in a very rough 
football game with no hitting above the 
waist. 

—Alan Page—3:57:39 

grandma’s marathon start reads the ban¬ 
ner strung from two birch trees and flap¬ 
ping over Old Highway 61, which fol¬ 
lows Lake Superior southwest to Duluth. 
Minn. No buildings are to be seen, only 
birch trees and pine, on this particular 
stretch of Old 61, which happens to be 
26 miles and 385 yards from Grandma’s 
Saloon & Deli. Behind the banner some 
1,700 runners are milling in rows of yel¬ 
low and red and blue. Then the gun 
sounds on this chilly Saturday morning 
in late June, and the runners begin to 
bounce forward, hunching up in cater¬ 
pillar fashion. The ones in the rear whoop 
in their excitement and they barge up 
on those ahead of them. 

Alan Page—well-muscled and 6' 3"— 
slows to avoid a collision with another 
runner. He is in a gray T shirt, black 
shorts and a white cycling cap that is 
smudged with rust where the sweat has 
soaked through to his “Kennedy ’80” but¬ 
ton. His wife Diane, slender in the man¬ 
ner of distance runners, is just ahead of 
him. wearing blues and greens, also be- 
capped and Kenncdyed. It is a full min¬ 
ute before they pass beneath the starting 
banner, and another minute before they 
are able to gain their normal stride. 
There. Now run, Alan. run. 


Cut by the Vikings as a washed-up 
222-pound weakling, Alan Page is 
one lean and mighty man for Chicago 

by E. M. SWIFT 


At 33 Alan Page is looking forward to 
a football season. Behind him are those 
last stale years with the Minnesota Vi¬ 
kings. a time his wife calls ‘‘Alan’s 
grumpy period.” Behind him is last Oc¬ 
tober’s bitter parting, when the Vikings 
unceremoniously placed the eight-time 
All-Pro defensive lineman on irrevocable 
waivers; he subsequently signed with the 
Chicago Bears. Behind him are law 
school, four Super Bowl losses and the 
stormy period when he picketed and ca¬ 
joled for players’ rights. Page is wearing 
a beard now. He is healthy. And he is 
playing for a team that does things, well, 
a little more rationally than was done in 
the frozen Northland. ‘‘One of the first 
things 1 learned with Chicago,” says 
Page, “is that you don’t have to be cold 
to play football." Indeed, the Bears al¬ 
low heaters on the sidelines when the 
mercury starts to retreat into its bulb. 

As Page prepares for his 13th training 
camp—his first with the Bears—he wears 
the varied hats of a Minneapolis attor¬ 
ney, of pro football’s most prominent 
marathoner, and of Chicago’s best de¬ 
fensive lineman. He is also armed with a 
new two-year contract that will pay him 
substantially more than the $ 100.000- 
plus he earned last season. "Not too bad 
for a guy who they said couldn’t play any¬ 
more,” Page says. 

That is what Bud Grant, the Vikings’ 
coach, maintained last Oct. 10 when he 
broke the news to a shocked Minnesota 


press that Page, who had started 160 con¬ 
secutive games for the Vikings, had been 
released. “Alan can no longer meet the 
standard he set for himself.” Grant said 
at the time. “He just can’t make the plays 
anymore." 

It was widely reported that Page’s 
weight—through running, he trimmed 
down from 245 pounds to the 222 he 
weighs today—was a major factor in the 
alleged erosion of his skills. Grant said 
as much when pressed to defend his de¬ 
cision: “Here is a man we had to take 
out in short-yardage situations, who was 
not strong enough to rush the passer. He 
averaged 10 tackles a game for years, and 
now he was down to one or two. He was 
not doing the job." 

Although Page had also weighed 222 
in 1977, when he tied for the club lead 
in tackles (109), most members of the 
Twin Cities press did not take Grant to 
task over this small point. If Grant said 
Page was through, then he was through, 
‘in Minnesota. Bud Grant is like Mom 
and apple pie and the flag.” Diane Page 
says. “It’s fun to be able to sit back now 
and call him a turkey." 

Because this time the old gobbler was 
wrong. There was still a lot of football 
left in Page, who had been the NFL’s 
Most Valuable Player in 1971—the only 
defensive player ever to win the award. 
And the Bears, whose general manager 
(Jim Finks), coach (Neill Armstrong) and 
defensive coordinator (Buddy Ryan) had 
all been in Minnesota with Page, knew 
it. They paid the waiver price of $100. 
“A hundred dollars more than the Vi¬ 
kings deserved,” says Page, who respond¬ 
ed by melding an inexperienced, injury- 
beset line into a strong, proud unit. 

continued 

Bud Grant contended that the trimmeddown 
Page wasn t strong enough to rush NFL passers 
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Attorney Page ran into a pair of Pillsbury heavyweights when he went to court in Minneapolis 


Though playing in only 10 games at right 
tackle. Page led the Bears in sacks (11 l A) 
and was tied for second among linemen 
in tackles with 50. Chicago’s defense 
surged from 22nd in the NFL to 12th, 
passing, among other teams, the Vikings, 
who dropped to 14th. 

Page’s presence was most felt in rush¬ 
ing the passer. His quickness is legend; 
in fact. Page is credited with pioneering 
the technique whereby a defensive line¬ 
man watches the snap of the ball rather 
than the reaction of the blocker oppo¬ 
site him. “Alan wires himself into that 
ball, and when it moves, he knocks,” 
Ryan says. 

Page’s weight is simply not an issue 
in Chicago. One of the things that per¬ 
suaded Page to join the Bears, rather than 
strike a deal with another team, was that 
Finks told Page that he wanted him to 
slay exactly as he was. “Alan knows bet¬ 
ter than I do when he’s effective and 
when he's not.” Finks says. Page has al¬ 
ways demanded no more than to be treat¬ 
ed as an individual—nor has he accept¬ 
ed less. He hated what he viewed as the 
regimentation of football in Minnesota 
under Grant. He hates labels—like “Pur¬ 
ple People Eaters,” as the Vikings’ de¬ 
fensive line of Carl Eller, Jim Marshall, 
Gary Larsen and Page was dubbed in its 


heyday. “I am not purple and I don’t eat 
people," Page would say. 

“One thing I have learned," says Finks, 
“is that whatever Alan Page tells you he 
is going to do. he will do. If he tells you 
he will run a marathon, he will run it. If 
he tells you he will go to law school, he 
will do it. When he told me he wanted 
to play three more years, that was good 
enough for me. Because he is an honest 
person. Honest with himself. That’s very 
refreshing in this business.” 

The worst part about it was the mile 
markers. They could have skipped that. I 
missed the first couple, and after that I 
saw every one. When they wouldn't show 
up I’d go bonkers. 

The leaders bound gracefully, springing 
like deer, their feet touching lightly. As 
they approach, there is no sense of speed, 
only of smoothness. Their effortless 
strides cut through distance in a great 
hurry, and they rush past and away. Be¬ 
hind them, the other runners are packed 
in broken rows, stretching out for a mile 
or more. Diane Page passes first, taking 
short, determined strides. A hundred 
yards back, her husband, paced by Don 
Knutson, a friend from Minneapolis, has 
slowed to an eight-minute-mile pace. His 


feet flip outward as he runs, and he com¬ 
ments to Don that after three miles he is 
not yet warm. 

Two days before the marathon, Alan 
Page, attorney, had appeared in court for 
the second time—his first time out was 
in small claims. A graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota Law School, where 
he studied from 1975 to ’78 while play¬ 
ing with the Vikings, Page passed the bar 
exam in February, on his second try, and 
joined the large Minneapolis firm of 
Lindquist and Vennum. His name is dead 
last on the long list on the door, painted 
at about knee level. In the bluntly word¬ 
ed release announcing Page’s hiring, one 
of the senior partners wrote, “We don’t 
hire jocks. He is coming to our firm as a 
new young lawyer who is a superb hu¬ 
man being.” 

In court Page wore a double-breasted 
blue suit and a thin bow tie that looked 
too small beneath his large, handsome 
face. He took a seat in the back of the 
courtroom, waiting for his case to be 
called, and as he looked over his notes, 
another attorney introduced himself. 
“Good to have you in the profession. Mr. 
Page. Hope I never have a case against 
you, though. You might take it out on 
me physically.” 

Page took no offense, despite the im¬ 
plication that he would lose this fellow’s 
hypothetical case, and, a few minutes lat¬ 
er, Line 6 was called by the clerk of the 
court. Page went before the bench, fol¬ 
lowed by two lawyers for the plaintiff— 
the Pillsbury Company. “The big guns,” 
Page whispered. 

Line 6 was Pillsbury Company v. 
Southern Railway System. Pillsbury al¬ 
leged that some $640 worth of its mer¬ 
chandise had been damaged somewhere 
between Illinois and Tennessee, and that 
Southern Railway was responsible. The 
small amount of loss claimed was mis¬ 
leading. because this was a case that 
might set a precedent. Southern, which 
does not operate or own a railway line 
in Minnesota, where Pillsbury has its 
headquarters, had hired Lindquist and 
Vennum to present a motion to the ef¬ 
fect that the state of Minnesota had no 
business hearing the case in the first 
place. Lindquist and Vennum had select¬ 
ed Alan Page from its long list of attor¬ 
neys to present said motion. Pillsbury 
sent a pair of heavyweights to court, one 
being its senior attorney. “You could feel 
the building sink when they came in,” 
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was the way Page, who had not antic¬ 
ipated that much opposing firepower, 
put it. 

“Good morning. Your Honor, my 
name is Alan Page,” he began. It was 
the first time he had ever directly ad¬ 
dressed a court, and he was nervous. His 
voice cracked once; he paused, then re¬ 
ferred briefly to his notecard. Soon he 
began to relax. Slipping his notes behind 
his back. Page presented Southern’s po¬ 
sition easily and forcefully, spicing his ar¬ 
gument with legalese, citing Statute 
49USC 11707D as casually as if it were 
a maneuver out of a playbook. When 
Page had finished, John H. Allen, Pills- 
bury’s senior counsel, rose and droned 
on for a while, and then the judge said 
he would have to ponder the matter and 
would stay in touch. (Later, he ruled that 
the case could be argued in MinnesotaJ 

Outside the courtroom, Allen ap¬ 
proached Page timidly. “My son wanted 
to come down today,” he said. “Not to 
see me. To get your autograph.” 

The other attorney for Pillsbury had 
thus far been silent, but now he made a 
football-player-turned-lawyer sally. “My 
boss told me to keep things verbal. If I 
had said anything 1 would have prefaced 
it with, ‘Your Honor, I bring this up with 
great trepidation-’ ” Later, the attor¬ 

ney suggested that the judge might give 
the case more careful consideration be¬ 
cause of Page’s presence. “There are not 
only two big companies involved in a 
precedent-setting case," he said. “There’s 
a celebrity.” Finally, he added. “I’d rath¬ 
er go up against anybody else in town 
than Alan Page on his first case." 

Page took exception to that remark. 
“I’m not sure that’s true about my name 
helping in Minnesota.” he said. "The only 
thing I can do is downplay it and let the 
judge handle it as best he can. Once the 
novelty is gone, I hope I’m just judged 
as another warm body.” 

The excitement of his first courtroom 
confrontation stayed with Page as he 
walked back to his offices on the 42nd 
floor of the IDS Center, the tallest build¬ 
ing in Minneapolis. Page had gone to law 
school because he felt financially trapped 
by football. By 1975 he was no longer 
playing by choice, but from need. Now, 
after three hectic years of classes, study 
sessions, football practices and games. 
Page had that freedom of choice again. 
And more. Still basking in the afterglow 
of his performance, he said, “What I like 
about this profession is that it gives you 


the opportunity to speak, to present your¬ 
self. to persuade." 

What most interests Page is labor law, 
on which he estimates he spends 98% of 
his time. Among his first clients were a 
union representing nurses and another 
representing factory workers. Page got a 
taste of collective bargaining in 1974, 
when he was an active member of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Council of the NFL Players As¬ 
sociation. That summer Page picketed 
outside Northwestern’s Dyche Stadium, 
where the College All-Stars were prac¬ 
ticing. He carried a placard that read peo¬ 
ple, not property and wore a T shirt with 
a clenched fist on the front, enclosed by 
the slogan no freedom, no football. He 
was trying—successfully, as it turned 
out—to get the All-Stars to strike the an¬ 
nual July game against the Super Bowl 
champions, that year the Miami Dol¬ 
phins, in order to put pressure on the 
owners to meet contract demands. As the 
picketers’ unofficial spokesman. Page ad¬ 
dressed the College All-Stars about the 
need for unity. Ironically, Finks, who was 
then with the NFL's Management Coun¬ 
cil, addressed the same group the follow¬ 
ing morning, emphasizing the need to 
play the game. “They took a vote, and I 
came in second.” Finks recalls. 

Anyone who tells you there is such a thing 
as a flat marathon course is lying through 
his teeth. 

A railway trestle bridges the road at the 
eight-mile point. The road turns sharply 
there and rises. A great baritone voice re¬ 
sounds off the metal of the trestle: 
“You’ve got to run that lonesome valley; 
you’ve got to run it by yourself. Nobody 
else can run it for you... 

Knutson tells Page to save his strength. 
They are still running easily, slightly un¬ 
der an eight-minute pace now. It has been 
all uphill, Page swears. Knutson smiles 
tolerantly. They pass two teen-age spec¬ 
tators, and as the runners pad away, 
one says, “You can’t miss Alan Page in 
this crowd.” 

“He looks thin,” says the second. 

"Did you see how gray his beard was? 
It’s mostly gray.” 

His friend nods. “No wonder the 
Vikings released him.” 

At the beginning of the 1978 season, the 
Vikings named Bob Holloway as their 
new defensive coordinator, replacing 
Armstrong, who had joined Finks in Chi¬ 


cago. Holloway made some major chang¬ 
es in strategy designed to stop the run. 
against which the Vikings had always 
been weak. Instead of bursting into the 
backfield, the defensive linemen would 
now control their blockers, detect where 
the play was flowing, then react. “The 
first day he put it on the board,” Page 
says. “1 told Jim Marshall 1 doubted 1 
would ever make another play. It was a 
retreat to the old days of Abe Gibron or 
what have you. when they said, ‘Here’s 
a tract of territory, defend it.’ For me to 
stand around and do battle with people 
is a waste of time and of energy. But I 
went along with it. And though I didn’t 
really play very well, statistically I was 
still the best lineman they had.” 

True. At the time of his release, "based 
strictly on performance," Page had two 
of the Vikings' six blocked kicks and led 
all linemen in unassisted tackles with 15. 
For weeks there had been persistent ru¬ 
mors that the Vikings wanted to trade 
Page, but on Oct. 10, the trading dead¬ 
line. Minnesota General Manager Mike 
Lynn steadfastly maintained that he had 
not made any deal. That was correct. The 
continued 
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ALAN PAGE continued 


Vikings simply gave Alan Page away. 

“Bud got hold of Alan around five 
o’clock.” Diane Page says. Alan, who 
does not often interrupt, does so now. 
“It was 6:37. Bud told me he had re¬ 
leased me at four. He said I probably 
knew the rules regarding waivers better 
than he did. He said. ‘We started out to¬ 
gether 12 years ago, and I hate to end it 

this way, but_’ ” Page pauses. “After 

12 years they fired me over the phone. 
That hurt a little bit." Page had gone to 
the Vikings in 1967 straight from an un¬ 
defeated national championship team at 
Notre Dame. Grant arrived in Minnesota 
the same year. 

The morning after Page was released, 
it was almost as if he had never played 
for the Vikings. Jim Marshall and Doug 
Sutherland, whose lockers had been on 
either side of Page’s for years, now found 
themselves next to each other. Page’s 
nametag had been taken down, all his 
equipment had been removed, and ev¬ 
eryone else had been moved one over. 
“That’s not the usual procedure,” Page 


says. “Usually there’s just an empty lock¬ 
er.” Bobby Bryant and Carl Eller re¬ 
turned most of Page's personal items to 
him that afternoon. The Vikings sent the 
rest by parcel post. 

“Every time I turned on the TV. there 
was Bud Grant telling people I was 
through.” Page says. "Would you pick 
up a guy after his coach of 12 years tells 
you he can’t make the plays? Plus being 
33? Plus my salary? Plus my union ac¬ 
tivities? I had a lot of strikes against me." 

When Eller heard the news, he said, 
“I don't think Grant is going strictly on 
what’s happening on the field. If they 
want to get rid of a player. I wish they 
would just come out and say so.” 

Grant and Page had had their prob¬ 
lems last year. In August, the coach 
fined him $50 for being late for a team 
meeting. When the fine was taken out 
of his paycheck. Page, who is the type 
of man who will take a parking vio¬ 
lation to court, countered by filing a 
grievance with the Players Association. 
Then he filed a second grievance, charg¬ 


ing that Grant had not given the Vi¬ 
kings the required 24 hours off during a 
particular work week. "It’s a two-way 
street," Page said. “If the club is going 
to pull the book out to fine a player, let 
them follow the book to the letter." 
Both grievances are still pending, 

The last straw may have been this: In 
the Vikings’ fourth game of the season, 
which happened to be against the Bears, 
Grant substituted Duck White for Page 
midway through the second quarter. 
Page started the second half, but before 
the third quarter was over he was 
benched in favor of White a second time, 
without explanation. With two minutes 
left in the game, Sutherland was injured. 
One of the assistant coaches signaled 
Page to go back in, and Page, who had 
not seen Sutherland go down, replied 
moodily, "What for?” Then he reached 
for his helmet. Grant put his arm out to 
stop him, and sent in another replace¬ 
ment for Sutherland. 

Following that incident, a Minnesota 
writer asked Page how players could be 



While plodding alongside Lake Superior. Page concluded that"anyone who tells you there is such a thing as a I/at marathon course is lying through his teeth 





disciplined if the system of fines was abol¬ 
ished. Page responded. “If a player isn’t 
responsible and doesn’t live up to the 
rules and regulations, a coach should ship 
the player out.” 

Eight days later. Grant did just that. 

The bitter episode is not without its lu¬ 
dicrous denouement. A month after his 
departure. Page returned to Minnesota 
for a game against his former teammates. 
Much of the pregame interest centered 
on Page, and whether he was seeking re¬ 
venge. “You'd have to be silly to go 
through all you have to go through in 
pro football just to get some revenge," 
Page said. “But I'm going to prove them 
wrong." 

The Vikings won 17-14. Page played 
well, making five unassisted tackles and 
forcing a fumble. Yet afterward, the Vi¬ 
king coaches awarded a game ball to 
Chuck Goodrum. the offensive guard 
who had played opposite Page. Asked if 
he felt he had played particularly well. 
Goodrum said. “Nope.” And Page? He 
responded to this final bit of effrontery 
with some cold logic: "Why did they give 
the game ball to someone who blocked 
me. if I was so bad they had to let me go 
in the first place?" 

Human beings can't remember pain. 
That's the only reason people run mar¬ 
athons again, or have babies again. 

—Dust Page —3:26:01 

"Water! E.R.G.! Water! E.R.G!" The girls 
at the water station 17 miles out are hold¬ 
ing two cups to a hand, calling at the run¬ 
ners. who are straggling now in twos and 
threes. The road sinks here. The runners 
come downhill into the station and leave 
uphill, a cool wind cutting across from 
the lake. The runners kick at the cups 
with tired feet, and the cups make a hol¬ 
low. musical noise across the asphalt. 
Alan Page comes in just behind Knut¬ 
son. “I'm hurling,” he says. There is no 
smile. He takes off his soggy gray T shirt 
and puts on a dry one. then pours two 
cups of water over his head. 

"Water! E.R.G! Water! E.R.G.!’’ He 
splashes two more cups of water on his 
face, then drinks one. He is walking. 
Knutson coaxes him on. and Page tells 
him to go ahead. 

"1 can't relax while I’m running." he 
says. He reaches down and touches the 
road with his palms. His fresh T shirt is al¬ 
ready soaked through. "This was fun 
while it lasted." 


"Come on." says Knutson. “I'm not 
leaving you.” 

“I don’t want to feel like you’re drag¬ 
ging me.” 

“I’m not letting you stop.” 

Page walks part way up the hill, then 
he nods and breaks into a trot. 

Run. Alan. run. 

Run. Abe. run was the cry from George 
Halas 21 years ago as the Bears' founder 
and owner watched the hefty Gibron 
grunting toward the tape during training 
camp. Gibron was a lineman who 
weighed 290 pounds, and Halas had told 
him he would not receive a contract un¬ 
til he shed 40 pounds and could run a 
mile in under six minutes. In his first 10 
miles. Gibron fell victim to a swift early 
pace and walked down the homestretch. 
The I Ith time he made it. 

Halas was ahead of his time. The ste¬ 
reotype of the football lineman demands 
gargantuan size. Beef. If a player is good 
at 225, he will be better at 250. Why? 

Page points out that Muhammad Ali 
fought at about 222 in his prime, which 
is what Page now weighs. At his present 
250. Ali in trunks is absurd; indeed, he 
says he has retired. Why does a lineman 
need speed and stamina any less than a 
boxer? Why was beefy Buster Mathis 
never champion of the world? 

Shortly after the Vikings released 
Page, ostensibly because his reduced 
weight had become detrimental to his 
performance, a Minnesota physician. 
F. Douglas Whiting, wrote a letter to The 
Minneapolis Star in which he said. "The 
notion that heavier football players are 

better football players dies hard_” He 

stated that performance correlated with 
maximum lean body weight (muscle, 
bones, gristle) and not total body weight, 
which includes fat. He cited studies by 
Dr. Donald Cooper, team physician for 
Oklahoma State, that showed an athlete's 
speed and endurance improved when he 
shed fat pounds, with no loss of strength. 
Whiting suggested that Page would be 
as effective with 40 extra pounds of fat 
on his body as he would with 40 pounds 
of pig iron hanging from him. 

Diane Page is especially fond of this 
letter. It is Diane, after all. who is re¬ 
sponsible for launching the trimmer 
Page. Two years ago she gave up smok¬ 
ing. and to occupy her lungs she took up 
jogging. Alan went along to keep her 
company. Soon the pastime became a 
passion. “Running is one of the few 


things for which I have jumped on the 
bandwagon." he says. “I’m not much of 
a joiner.” 

There is a lovely string of lakes near 
their Minneapolis home. They trained for 
the marathon by running around them. 
60 to 70 miles a week. But Page will prob¬ 
ably cut down to 30 miles or less once 
the football season begins. The house, 
which the Pages designed, is filled with 
modern furniture, with an emphasis on 
the practical. Four children are about: 
Nina, I l.and Georgianna, 9, from Page’s 
first marriage, and Justin. 4, and Kham¬ 
sin. 2, from his marriage to Diane. The 
large kitchen-breakfast room is the cen¬ 
ter of the home. Diane, a free-lance mar¬ 
keting consultant, has taped a handwrit¬ 
ten note to the refrigerator—“Life is a 
comedy for those who think, and a trag¬ 
edy for those who feel.” On one wall is a 
Warhol silkscreen of Chairman Mao, the 
thinker. Opposite it hangs his silkscreen 
of Marilyn Monroe, a woman of feeling. 

Diane Page looks at her husband with 
open pride. “Alan feels very good about 
Alan." she says, “I don’t know anybody 
else who feels quite that way.” 

Alan, what was going through your mind 

as you saw the finish line? 

“Not much by then ." 

The final six miles are within the Duluth 
city limits. Parts of the city are quite nice, 
but not the waterfront, with its warehous¬ 
es and railroad tracks along the docks 
where iron ore is unloaded. The mara¬ 
thoners weave through heavy traffic, gri¬ 
macing as they breathe exhaust fumes. 
It is downhill through here, and the pace 
has picked up as they race to bring the in¬ 
cessant pounding to an end. Alan has 
been at it nearly four hours. 

“Come onnnn, Alan!" The crowd rec¬ 
ognizes him. and the applause begins. He 
is alone now. having sent Knutson ahead 
after 20 miles. Diane has finished. She is 
wearing a Hefty garbage bag to keep 
warm. “I don’t think any of us have any 
idea what it’s like to carry 222 pounds 
that distance.” she says. 

“Come onnnn, Alan!” The applause 
grows louder. He is running more easily 
now. though he is clearly unhappy. 
"Bring it in, Alan. You can catch them!" 

He cannot catch them. He is 1.113th. 
Still, he straightens a little and picks 
Up the pace, his feet flipping lightly to 
the side. 

Run. Alan. Run! end 
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Chiropractor Leroy Perry has won ardent support among 
top athletes with methods that mystify and annoy M.D.s 


by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


A lberto Juantorena of Cuba, the 
Olympic gold-medal winner in the 
400 and 800 meters at Montreal, was 
slowed to a painful lope this spring, by 
aches that doctors could neither diagnose 
nor cure. On May 6, Juantorena, who 
had lost only one 400 since 1976, was 
third in that event at the UCLA-Pepsi In¬ 
vitational, 1.94 off his personal best of 
44.26. Several days later, on the eve of 
the Norman Manley Games in Kingston, 
Jamaica, Juantorena was in such agony 
that he was forced to withdraw. 
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ficial invitation to visit Cuba and work 
more wonders. He now has State De¬ 
partment clearance and soon will spend 
two weeks in Cuba teaching his sports- 
medicine concepts to athletes, trainers 
and officials. Similar offers have come 
from other nations, including Japan, Ja¬ 
maica. Venezuela and Trinidad. One 
country whose athletic Establishment has 
not sought out Perry’s expertise is the 
U.S. The reason is that the chiropractic 
profession is ill-regarded by organized 
American M.D.s. Consequently. Perry is 
not just avoided by sports-medicine com¬ 
missions in this country but he is also 
shunned. 

Nevertheless, Perry’s list of satisfied 
patients is impressive. Among them are 
world-class runners Henry Rono, Francie 
Larrieu, Patti Van Wolvelaere and James 
Gilkes as well as Juantorena; high jumper 
Dwight Stones: National Football Lea¬ 
guers past (Alex Karras) and present 
(Ricky Bell); track and field coaches Jum¬ 
bo Elliot (Villanova), Vern Wolfe (USC) 
and Payton Jordan (Stanford); weight- 
men Mac Wilkins, A1 Feuerbach, Jay Sil¬ 
vester, John Powell and George Woods; 
javelin thrower Sam Colson and discus 
thrower Jan Svendsen; as well as such lu¬ 
minaries as Arnie Robinson (long jump), 
Bruce Jcnner (decathlon) and Harvey 
continued 


Applying manipulative techniques. Perry stretches runner Francie Larrieu into upper-back re¬ 
laxation (lar left). The wrestling hold on Dwight Stones (center) will aid the high jumper 's 
flexibility. Sprinter Harvey Glance undergoes a strength test (left), while skull massage and 
fingertip acupressure ease tensions for runner Henry Rono and ja vehn thrower Kate Schmidt 
The huggy move by Pitcher Jim Palmer (above) is designed to test his abdominal muscles 


A few hours before the meet was to 
start. Juantorena conferred with Dr. Le¬ 
roy Perry of Pasadena, a chiropractor. 
After a brief examination. Dr. Perry 
offered a diagnosis: "Because of weak 


gluteus maximus. the hamstrings became 
overdominant, resulting in compensation 
in the lower back. This created lower- 
back spasm, which produced nerve pres¬ 
sure.” He also offered a treatment, a ki¬ 
netic therapy technique to relax 
Juantorena’s hamstrings and 
lower back. Then he readjusted 
the runner’s posture to change 
weight distribution, and offered 
suggestions on a more relaxed 
running style. 

When the session was over, 
Juantorena felt so good he en¬ 
tered the 400. Sweeping around 
the track with his powerful long 
stride fully restored, the 6’ 3" 
Juantorena crossed the finish 
line first in a respectable 45.77. 

When the race was over, El 
Caballo jogged loosely along 
the track, searching for Perry 
in the crowd. And then, smil¬ 
ing hugely, he embraced the 
stocky American and hoisted 
him up for all to see. 

Displays of this sort are rare 
where doctors are concerned, 
but Juantorena and Cuban 
sports authorities w'ere so im¬ 
pressed with Perry’s work in Ja¬ 
maica that he was given an of- 
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Glance (sprints); skier Suzy Chaffee; ten¬ 
nis player Stan Smith; pentathlete Jane 
Frederick; and baseball players Rick 
Monday, Don Sutton and Jim Palmer; 
not to mention patients from the ranks of 
the obscure, like George Lynfield Throop 
III, pitcher for the Houston Astros. 

Late last year, the U.S. Olympic Ath¬ 
letes’ Advisory Council voted unani¬ 
mously that the USOC include doctors 
of chiropractic on all international and 
Olympic teams and that they be includ¬ 
ed on the Sports Medicine Committee. 
A subsequent news release by these ath¬ 
letes reported that "On Feb. 10, the 
USOC Executive Board, under the ad¬ 
visement of Dr. Irving Dardik, chairman 
of the Sports Medicine Council, reject¬ 
ed the endorsement. In light of this de¬ 
cision, the athletes feel that the USOC 
is not being responsive to their needs." 

To further display their regard for chi¬ 
ropractors in general, and Perry in par¬ 
ticular, several athletes—Jim Wooley 
(judo), Kate Schmidt (javelin), sprinter 
Steve Williams and weightlifter Bruce 
Wilhelm—made one more effort. At their 
own expense, they set up press confer¬ 
ences in Manhattan and Houston to pub¬ 
licize their campaign on Perry’s behalf. 

Wooley said, "We want future gen¬ 
erations of athletes to be able to get the 
chiropractic care they might need so they 
can achieve their goals. It was stymieing 
for us, psychologically and physically, to 
be told we couldn’t get the chiropractic 
care we needed and we want to be sure 
others get it. The Juantorena episode 
proved what we’ve been saying for a long, 
long time.” 

Given its traditional stand on chiro¬ 
practors, it is not surprising that the med¬ 
ical Establishment ignored this appeal. 
It is ironic, however, that one of the 
M.D.s’ own. Dr. George A. Sheehan, the 
cardiologist-runner, wrote in his book. 
Running and Being: "Physicians who 
handle emergencies with 6clat, who dive 
fearlessly into abdomens for bleeding 
aneurysms, who think nothing of man¬ 
aging cardiac arrest and heart failure, 
who miraculously reassemble accident 
victims, are helpless when confronted 
with an ailing athlete. They are even 
less able to counsel the athlete and [an¬ 
swer] his never-ending questions about 
health.’’ The athlete, Sheehan concludes, 
is “medicine’s most difficult patient.” 

If that is so, and if it is true that Perry 
has helped all those athletes, and that 
they want him. why is there such vehe¬ 


ment opposition to him? The key, of 
course, is chiropractic, a word derived 
from the Greek for “effective hand." The 
American Chiropractic Association de¬ 
fines chiropractic as “that science and 
art which utilizes the inherent recuper¬ 
ative powers of the body, particularly the 
spinal column and the nervous system, 
in the restoration and maintenance of 
health.” The theory is that if the spine 
and nerves are functioning properly, and 
if the vertebrae and bones of the body 
are kept aligned, then the body should 
be able to maintain its own health. 


hiropractors—there are 18,000 in 
the U.S., compared with 420,000 
M.D.s—say they perform a “drugless, 
nonsurgical healing art.” The American 
Medical Association has quite a differ¬ 
ent opinion. In 1963 the AM A estab¬ 
lished a Committee on Quackery, which 
drafted a resolution in that same year, 
stating, “It is the position of the medical 
profession that chiropractic is an unsci¬ 
entific cult whose practitioners lack the 
necessary training and background to 
diagnose and treat human disease.” 

Eight years later, the Committee on 
Quackery reported that since formulating 
its resolution it “has considered its prime 
mission to be, first, the containment of 
chiropractic, and, ultimately, the elim¬ 
ination of chiropractic.” And while the 
AMA hasn’t attained that goal, the two 
medical disciplines continue to eye each 
other warily. The feud has now reached 
the lawsuit stage in three states. That ac¬ 
counts in part for the mixed reception ac¬ 
corded Perry. 

Perry’s foray into sport began in 1973, 
after he had graduated from the Los An¬ 
geles College of Chiropractic and began 
practicing in Pasadena. Tracy Sundlun. 
former assistant track and field coach at 
USC, recalls the introduction. “I was 
coaching the La Jolla track club," he says. 
"One of our girls, Kathy Lawson, whose 
father is a chiropractor, was hurting and 
wanted to see a chiropractor. I had come 
to the conclusion that what an athlete 
wanted in health care, the athlete should 
be able to get. When we went to Perry, I 
told him, T don’t trust chiropractors. I'll 
give you one chance.’ Kathy said he 
helped her. but 1 felt some of the stuff he 
used was hokey. He talked about ‘applied 
kinesiology’ and it all seemed to make 
no sense. But soon I was bringing the 
whole team to him regularly. 


“The first lime 1 took runners to him 
was in the winter of’74.1 took Patti Van 
Wolvelaere and Kathy when we were on 
our way to Pocatello for a meet. He 
muscle-balanced both girls. In Pocatello. 
Patti ran a world-record 13.2 for the in¬ 
door 100-meter hurdles and Kathy tied 
the American 100-yard-dash record.” 

Says Alex Karras, the defensive tackle 
turned actor, whose father was a neuro¬ 
surgeon: “Ten years ago, while playing 
football. I got a neck injury. I also banged 
up my right knee. For 12 years 1 couldn’t 
totally flex it. Doctors operated on my 
knee and told me, ‘You’ve got arthritis. 
There’s not much we can do.’ 

“My neck problem became chronic. 1 
can’t say how many doctors I saw and 
how much money I spent trying to get 
rid of my dizziness and pain. Nobody 
helped. Doctors said I had been banged 
up so much that, in essence, I had be¬ 
come punchy. The neck got so bad that 
it hurt my work and my life. 1 had brain 
scans. I was going crazy. I was pathetic. 

“Then I heard about Dr. Perry. So I 
saw the Little Rat. which is what I call 
him. First, he worked on my knee. After 
one adjustment the knee was fine and 
I’ve been able to flex it ever since. The 
Great Mystic, as I also call Leroy. X- 
rayed me and found a crushed vertebra 
was cutting off some blood to my brain. 
He’s given me adjustments and now my 
neck feels better than it has in 10 years.” 

Among Perry’s tools is kinetic ther¬ 
apy. which utilizes eight different muscle¬ 
balancing techniques, one of which is 
acupressure. Acupressure is similar to 
acupuncture but the fingertips are sub¬ 
stituted for needles. 

But undoubtedly his most unusual 
procedure is what he calls “Muscle Re¬ 
active Testing.” which helps an athlete 
achieve his legitimate strength potential. 
He demonstrated it in the trainer’s room 
at an indoor meet in Albuquerque last 
February. Lying on a rubbing table was 
a Swedish discus thrower. Perry had al¬ 
leviated the athlete’s pain, and then, at 
the request of a trainer, demonstrated 
Muscle Reactive Testing. 

Perry asked the athlete, who was lying 
on his back, to raise one leg and then 
the other, and to “resist as much as you 
can” when Perry applied downward 
pressure. With more than a little effort. 
Perry forced each leg to the table. Then 
he lightly massaged his patient an inch 
above the navel, on the outer mid-thighs 
and on the inner mid-knees. 

continued 
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GOOD HANDS continued 


The athlete again was asked to raise 
one leg at a time and resist. Up went the 
left leg. Perry, a former high school wres¬ 
tler who weighs 170. could not lower the 
leg until he applied so much pressure that 
both his feet were off the ground. The 
same was true when Perry pressed on 
the right leg. 

“Did you feel any difference?" he 
asked. 

“Yes.” said the discus man. “I had 
much more strength." 

In the final phase of the process. Perry 
massaged the patient at the base of his 
spine and on the middle of his thighs. 
This time when the athlete’s legs were 
raised and resistance applied. Perry 
forced one leg and then the other to the 
table with two fingers. 

It was this Muscle Reactive Testing 
that Wilkins received from Perry in 1976 
before he broke the discus world record 
three times at the San Jose Invitational. 
But even Perry admits that “Muscle Re¬ 
active Testing is almost too theatrical. No 
one can explain how it works or why a 
person gets added strength from it for a 
short time. I use it mainly to show how 
little we understand about the body. I 
teach this and other techniques to some 
of my patients and give them specific ex¬ 
ercise programs to build up their weak 
areas so they can prevent further prob¬ 
lems.” Doctors of chiropractic believe 
that educating the patient is one of the 
most important aspects of health care. 
Proper posture, exercise and nutrition 
are stressed. 

“From the point of view of the ath¬ 
letes, Dr. Perry has made fantastic prog¬ 
ress in both healing and prevention,” says 
Dr. David Martin, an exercise physiol¬ 
ogist and an associate professor of allied 
health sciences at Georgia State Univer¬ 
sity. “Traditionally, the view of medicine 
has been remedial rather than preventive, 
but Dr. Perry is placing great emphasis 
on the latter. There are physicians who 
say, ‘I don’t understand what he’s do¬ 
ing.’ Because they don’t understand all 
that Perry does, they knock him. But the 
truth is that some of those same doctors 
don’t understand what other medical 
doctors are doing.” 

The petition requesting that Perry be 
made a member of the Sports Medicine 
Committee for the U.S. Olympic team in 
Moscow was not the first of its kind. In 
1976 a similar petition had been signed 
by several hundred athletes and coaches 
before the Montreal Games. Dr. Anthony 


Daly of Inglewood. Calif., an orthopedist 
and one of the ranking members of the 
American medical squad for Montreal, 
had said shortly before the Games that 
“Perry’s case is a dead issue. Our people 
were selected four or five months ago. It’s 
mostly track and field athletes who are in¬ 
volved with Dr. Perry. If we were to add 
him, what about athletes in other sports 
with their own favorite doctors?” 

Perry got to Montreal anyway—as the 
team doctor for the Antigua squad, an ar¬ 
rangement worked out by the team’s 
coach, none other than Tracy Sundlun, 
who had been impressed by Perry back 
in ’73 at La Jolla. 


earing of Perry’s presence and of 
the fact that he was treating other 
athletes, not just the tiny Antiguan squad, 
the U.S. medical staff ordered American 
athletes not to be treated by him. 

"I’m a friend of Dr. Daly’s,” says Russ 
Hodge, a former decathlete who was in 
Montreal as a shoe company’s rep. “His 
pride was deeply hurt when American 
at/i/efes went to Dr. Perry instead of to 
him. It became extremely touchy. When 
athletes have a problem, they will go to 
anyone for relief. Perry would love to 
work with Daly and Dardik. He doesn’t 
want to replace them. But the polariza¬ 
tion of the AMA and the chiropractors 
has made it hard for everyone. Un¬ 
fortunately. in the end, it’s the athletes 
who suffer." 

When Dardik was asked to explain the 
USOC’s stand, he refused to comment. 
One of the many athletes who ignored 
the dictum was Robinson, who won the 
gold medal in the long jump. “I had 
pulled a groin muscle,” Robinson recalls. 
“A friend mentioned Dr. Perry. I saw 
him two days before I jumped and had 
three or four treatments. I was leery. I 
had never been to a chiropractor. He took 
X rays and found I was out of line. He 
got rid of the pain and that gave me an 
extra lift. I don't think I would have won 
without him.” 

During the Olympic Trials, an M.D. 
said to decathlon champion-to-be Bruce 
Jenner, “All chiropractic does is psycho¬ 
logical.” Jenner, who had been under 
Perry’s care, replied. “If all he does is 
psychological, then Dr. Perry is probably 
the most important man here." 

Despite the endorsements. Perry not 
only is without official honor in his own 
country; he is having a tough time mak¬ 


ing it in his own backyard. Perry has 
spent more time with the USC track and 
field team than with any other group of 
athletes and has been credited by some 
with being a vital factor in USC’s win¬ 
ning the past four of five conference out¬ 
door championships. Nevertheless, Perry 
is not permitted to attend Trojan prac¬ 
tices, to use USC training facilities or to 
serve in any official medical capacity. 

Dr. Chester Semel, team physician for 
the USC athletic department, says, “We 
have a panel of consultants here from all 
the medical fields. Dr. Perry was not in¬ 
cluded because we felt we had men with 
better backgrounds. Yes, his training as 
a chiropractor was a factor in our not 
including him.” 

It is an awkward situation that tends 
to disturb Coach Vern Wolfe, himself a 
Perry patient. 

“Dr. Perry has helped so many on our 
team,” Wolfe says. “He also practically 
brought me back from the dead after I 
had a terrible car crash in September of 
’77. I thought my shoulder was ruined, 
had very bad whiplash and didn’t think 
I'd ever be tighter be able to coach again. 
Well, Dr. Perry worked on me, and this 
year at age 55 I began pole vaulting. Got 
my first trophy recently when I cleared 
10'6" in an age-group meet. Medicare 
and numerous insurance and medical 
plans acknowledge chiropractic services, 
but our athletic department won’t. They 
feel chiropractors are quacks. I can’t even 
recommend Dr. Perry to anyone on my 
team. I was told point-blank by Dr. Rich¬ 
ard H. Perry, our athletic director, not 
to do so.” 

Wolfe and his assistant Ken Matsuda 
have formally protested Perry’s banish¬ 
ment; they feel it unjust and hypocritical, 
because Wolfe and many of his athletes 
see Perry on their own in any case. 

M.D.s might disagree with what Per¬ 
ry does and may be mystified as to why 
it seems to work so often, but no one 
has accused him of avarice or self- 
promotion. He is loath to discuss the 
work he does with athletes, and he has 
asked the athletes to be similarly reti¬ 
cent—although clearly he is proud of his 
profession. But as hurdler Dedy Cooper 
says, “Everybody talks about Dr. Perry. 
Everybody. The first thing athletes ask 
at a meet is. is Dr. Perry here?’ If he’s 
not, some won’t compete. Other doctors 
tell you, ’Rest.’ Dr. Perry fixes you up; 
he teaches you how to take care of 
yourself. We want him.” end 
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Embarrassed by her feeble tosses, 
the author-shortstop seeks to learn 
why she throws a ball “like a girl” 

by JOAN ACKERMANN-BLOUNT 


T hrowing. It has to be just about the 
simplest thing in the world. So sim¬ 
ple, in fact, that if you don’t know how 
to do it and you want to learn how. no¬ 
body can explain it to you because no 
one’s ever thought about it. Not even 
Sandy Koufax or Reggie Jackson. I know. 
I asked them. I'm talking about a nice 
plain overhand throw. Not a fancy fast 
pitch. Just a simple here-to-there throw. 

Last summer I joined a women's soft- 
ball team, so I needed to learn to throw. 


I played for the Sheffield Bar and Grill 
in Sheffield, Mass. We had maroon shirts 
with crossed martini glasses on the front 
and were called the Grillettes. There 
were 10 teams in the league, and we 
played three nights a week all summer. 
It was wonderful. After a game we'd 
drink beer at a rest stop along the high¬ 
way and whistle at men jogging by. Frogs 
would be croaking, our hair would be 
soaked with sweat, and our shirts would 
be hanging out. The warm summer nights 
made you feel especially disheveled and 
strong. My cleats—they were my first 
pair—let me feel the highway up in the 
muscle of my calf. I felt charged and able 
to outrun any of the cars that went whiz¬ 
zing by. Everything to do with being on 
the team was inspiring. But I could not 
throw. It was a real handicap. 

I practiced. I threw with my husband 
and my stepson in the field next to our 

continued 
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MY ARM continued 


house. My stepson was nine last summer 
and half as tall as I am, but he could 
throw twice as far as I could. Why? Ev¬ 
erybody gave me advice. “Kiss your ear 
with your thumb,” one woman on the 
team told me over and over. \f 1 had 
tried to kiss my ear with my mouth I 
couldn't have had a harder time of it than 
I did in trying to get the ball from my 
hand to the person standing in front of 
me. 

Now, there are plenty of things that 

I can do. When I was eight 1 could 
skate backward around a rink on one 
foot while holding the other leg straight 
out and eating a Fudgsicle. When I was 

II 1 could ride a unicycle and direct traf¬ 
fic simultaneously. When I 
was 12 1 could water-ski back¬ 
ward, and when I was 13 I 
stood barefoot on the back 
of a cantering horse while my 
friend played the French horn 
on a sawhorse in the middle 
of the ring. But. despite all 
this evidence that 1 possess 
athletic ability, I could not 
throw a ball. U was downright 
embarrassing. 

Equally humiliating was 
the notion—one I had a hard 
time repressing—that, well. I 
was "a woman” and that ac¬ 
counted for some of my dif¬ 
ficulty. I know that sounds 
silly. I mean, just because J 
can’t read Di Lampedusa in 
the original. I don’t think of 
myself as “a woman who can’t 
read Italian” or someone who 
reads Italian “like a girl." 

When I can't remember the 
zip code of my friend in Taos. 

N. Mcx.. I don’t say to myself. “Gee, 
I’m just another woman who can’t re¬ 
member zip codes." Still, I couldn’t help 
wondering if my stepson hadn’t begun 
life with an arm that was better suited to 
throwing than mine. 

1 began talking to people about wom¬ 
en’s arms. One sportswriter friend said, 
“Oh, 1 know someone you should talk 
to. He plays for us, and he throws just 
like a girl. You should see him. 1 think 
maybe he had polio or something when 
he was a kid.” Others had more subtle re¬ 
sponses. “Oh, it’s the bone structure,” 
or, “Something about the muscles. Yeah, 
women don’t have a certain muscle.” 
Twice I heard. “Well, a woman’s elbow 
is crooked so she can cradle a baby.” If 


all those things were true, why was it 
that so many women I saw could throw 
well? If I were missing a certain muscle, 
why weren’t Karen Smith and the other 
members of my softball team missing it. 
too? 

I went to spring training last March 
to find out. My quest was twofold: I want¬ 
ed to find out if there was any physical 
reason why 1 couldn’t eventually throw 
as well as my 9-year-old stepson, and I 
wanted to improve my throw. 1 went to 
Vero Beach. Fla., where the Dodgers 
train. Dodgertown is an especially friend¬ 
ly place. Families come with picnics to 
spend the day and watch practice games. 
There is no fence around the field, so chil¬ 


dren roam onto the outfield where they 
can scramble for balls and pretend they 
are on the team. Palm trees and orange 
trees are planted symmetrically around 
the field, and I heard from several peo¬ 
ple that it has never rained on an exhi¬ 
bition game at Dodgertown. When 1 was 
there, the sky was a blazing blue, the play¬ 
ers were accessible, and everyone seemed 
to be in a good mood. I wandered around 
with my softball and my press card in 
my knapsack. 

Asking a major league player how to 
throw is like asking a mathematician how 
to write the number 7. It is too basic a 
question. He looks at you slightly cross¬ 
eyed, as if from a great distance, and 
squints. 


Steve Garvey, the Dodger first base- 
man, stressed wrist action. “It’s all in the 
wrist,” he said. “The main thrust comes 
from snapping the wrist to get the back- 
spin on the ball.’ He flicked his wrist to 
demonstrate, but all 1 could think about 
was that a person with massive arms like 
Garvey’s shouldn’t have to get bogged 
down in little flick-of-the-wrist details. If 
Garvey used his arm as a bat. he could 
hit the ball farther than I could throw it. 

“Thanks." I said, flicking my wrist. 
Backspin. I didn't even know you could 
put backspin on a ball. 

Pitcher Bob Welch said. “Start at just 
|0 feet apart and work your way out. 
Don’t start throwing 60 feet. Just start at 
short distances and keep prac¬ 
ticing until you get your dis¬ 
tance.” He tipped his hat and 
loped away with a gangly 
stride. I looked enviously at 
the arm swinging from his 
right shoulder, the same arm 
he used to replace a light bulb 
or pat a dog. That’s his instru¬ 
ment and it’s built-in. He 
doesn’t unscrew it at the end 
of the day and put it away, 
like a saxophone, in a velvet- 
lined case. That arm will grow 
old with him. I looked at my 
arm; it was turning brown. 

Several of the players had 
girl friends or wives who 
could throw well. My conver¬ 
sation never got very far with 
them. They would look at me 
as if asking, “You can’t 
throw?” 

Reggie Jackson, who was at 
Dodgertown for an exhibition 
game, said, “The girl I’m dat¬ 
ing right now ... she can throw and catch 
just like a man. [Notice he said, “just 
like a man."] I get a kick out of it. See 
that blue man out there?" Behind sec¬ 
ond base there was a man dressed in blue 
picking up pieces of paper. “I play catch 
with her from here to there,” Jackson 
went on. “You should see her throw.” 

I didn't want to see her throw. 

A couple of the coaches were helpful. 
Del Crandall, the old Braves’ catcher, 
was the first person I talked to who real¬ 
ly seemed to have given some thought to 
the question of women throwing. “I think 
the problem with most women is that 
they lead with their elbows,” he said. 
"You’ve got to get the elbow on about 
the same level as the shoulder—either 
continued 
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I really don't know the answer to that question, ' said a puzzled Dr Jobe. 


get it slightly above or slightly below. 
The throw is actually an unorthodox 
movement." 

"Is it?" I asked with enthusiasm. I liked 
the notion of not being able to do some¬ 
thing I wasn’t supposed to do in the first 
place. 

"The natural inclination would be to 
throw underhand," Crandall added. 

"1 heard Don Sutton telling his son to 
throw with both feet on the ground. Is 
that right?” I said. I didn’t tell Crandall 
that, for the first two months of my 
throwing career, I had been leading off 
with the wrong foot. 

“Yes, but your weight should shift 
from your right leg onto your left leg," 
he said. “The leg in front should be slight¬ 
ly bent. If you keep your leg straight, 
you block the momentum of your throw. 
When the back leg comes up, it shouldn’t 
come up like this." Crandall lifted his 
leg straight up behind him. "The leg 
should twist around like this, so the whole 
body is twisting,” he said. We twisted 
together. 

Another coach, Ron Perranoski, 
agreed to borrow a glove for me and 
throw with me. 

"Most women face forward when they 


throw,” he said as we walked over to the 
pitching area. “They don’t coordinate 
their movements. They don't pivot. They 
don’t move their hips right. You need 
good coordination. You have to follow 
through well, and you have to get a good 
grip on the ball.” 

Earlier I had sat beside the pitching 
area and watched Andy Messersmith and 
others smoothly pitching. Now. as Per¬ 
ranoski and I arrived there and found it 
vacant of major-leaguers, I kicked off my 
sandals and stood barefoot on the neat lit¬ 
tle mound of red dirt where Messersmith 
had stood. Perranoski eyed the softball 1 
had brought, as if it were cancerous, and 
insisted that we throw a hardball. That 
was O.K. with me. I could handle it. Af¬ 
ter all, 1 was standing in Messersmith’s 
footprints. As wc warmed up. I made an 
effort to pivot and get my weight behind 
the ball, instead of just flinging it with 
my arm. Most of my throws were wide, 
but at least they had some speed. Sev¬ 
eral small children wearing gloves 
watched wistfully, so I tried to pretend 
to myself that a childhood dream had 
finally come true. 

"You’re pretty coordinated," Perra¬ 
noski said when we finished. "Your main 


problem is that you aren’t getting a good 
grip on the ball." He showed me how to 
hold the ball across its seams with two fin¬ 
gers. “Sometimes you twist your wrist at 
the release. Keep your wrist straight and 
the ball will go straight. You’ll get it." 
he called back to me as he headed off to 
the showers. 

"I’ll get it,” I nodded, chewing hard 
on my Gator gum. 

Sandy Koufax. a pitching coach dur¬ 
ing spring training and the man with per¬ 
haps the most admired arm in baseball 
history, was watching batting practice 
when I approached him. I asked him why 
women have a hard time throwing. It was 
not a well-phrased question, because 
some women can throw well, but I want¬ 
ed him to explain to me what "the woman 
problem” was—if there was one—and 
how I could overcome it. His response 
was friendly and direct. 

“I don’t know,” he said grinning. “A 
doctor could help you more than I can. I 
wouldn’t think it would have anything 
to do with the muscles. More likely the 
skeleton and the structure of the joints. 
But I really don’t know.” 

I stared down hard at the Band-Aid 
on a toe that stuck out from my sandal. I 
was stunned. If Sandy Koufax didn’t 
know about arms, who did? 

“It’s an interesting question," he said, 
“and I’d be curious to know the answer. 
Why don’t you go and talk to Dr. Frank 
Jobe?” 

“Thanks, I will,” I said, and 1 went 
off to find out who Dr. Jobe was. I learned 
that he is the doctor who reconstructed 
Pitcher Tommy John’s left arm by trans¬ 
planting a tendon from his right arm so 
he could pitch better. And it worked. I 
headed over to the Dodgertown clinic. 
Although I had picked up some tips on 
throwing, no one had been able to tell 
me whether a woman's arm is physically 
different from a man’s. I wondered on 
my way to see Dr. Jobe if he had any of 
Tommy John’s right arm tucked away in 
a drawer somewhere. If so, would he 
mind just sticking a little piece of it in 
my right arm? I was all geared up to look 
at subcutaneous diagrams of muscles, 
tendons and joints. 

After spending a rowdy 10 minutes in 
the wailing room playing catch with two 
players who were demonstrating back- 
spin to me. I was admitted into Dr. Jobe’s 
office. 

"Is there any physical difference be¬ 
tween a man’s arm and a woman’s?” I 

continued 
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Ifers like youcsett and measuring the combined 
•FLITE and TOP FlITE XL beat every other 
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TOP-FLUE OR NEW TOP-FLITE XII 
ONE S BEST FDR YOUR GAME. 


Three million golfers play the "original" 
TOP-FLITE regularly. Over the years, it's 
become known for its unbeatable distance as 
well as its outstanding accuracy 

Now there's a perfect complement to the 
original "Longest Ball": New TOP-FLITE XL 
Tee-to-green they're both "The Longest 
Balls.'"* But new TOP-FLITE XL's special aero¬ 
dynamic dimple pattern gives you a higher tra¬ 
jectory and longer carry off the tee. Beyond 
that, TOP-FLITE XL is designed to feel and play 
like a totally different ball 

Tee up a TOP-FLITE or a new TOP-FLITE XL 

THE LONGEST BALLS 
NOW THERE ARE _ 
TWO.*® 1 * 

Sold tfwough golf professional shops 


and see the difference for yourself. The feel, 
trajectory, and carry of one of' 'The Longest 
Balls" will be best for your game. 

Either way you're yards ahead of the 
competition. 

TOP FUTE TOP-FUTE XL 
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Jerry Kibler liked the Honda Civic engine 
so much he put one in his airplane. 

Jerry Kibler of Bellflower, California, has a refreshing hobby. 
He builds airplanes. Real airplanes. And after he builds them h 
flies around in them. 

Naturally, we were pleased to learn that Jerry thought enough 
of our Honda Civic®1200 engine to use one of them in three of hi: 
airplanes, ineluding the BD-5 you see here. 

“It’s basically a simple engine,” he told us. “It’s light and compaci 
but it has enough power to give me a top speed of 212 in the 
BD-5. In my three planes I’ve logged 230 hours so far, and the 
engine works just great.” 

Actually, the Civic 1200 is one of our earlier Civic engines. 



01979 American Honda Motor Co.. Inc. Civic 1200 and Prelude arc Honda trademarks. 












Later on, when we introduced our Honda Civic CVCC® models, 
we gave them a new 1488cc engine. And more recently we 
designed a larger I75lcc engine for our larger cars, the Accord® 
and the Prelude. 


Jerry Kibler modified his Civic 1200 engine in several ways in 
order to save weight and make it more suitable to an aircraft. He 
also added a turbocharger to increase its power. Which brings 
us to another point. Honda engines are designed strictly for 
cars, and we recommend that you do not put them in airplanes. 



Nevertheless, we feel that Jerry Kibler’s faith in our simple 
engine amounts to an impressive testimonial. Especially when 
you consider that Jerry was so pleased by the Honda 
Civic engine in his plane that he went out and bought 
the whole Honda Civic. 

We make it simple. 









Nikon Inc., Carden City, New York 11530 
In Canada; Nikon Canada Inc. 


Nikon's latest... and perhaps greatest achievement 


Nikon. The name symbolizes photo¬ 
graphic excellence the world over. 
Nikon cameras are used by the over¬ 
whelming majority of todays top pro¬ 
fessionals. They have soared into 
space with (J.S. astronauts, accom¬ 
panied explorers to the Himalayas 
and scientists to the oceans depths. 
Now, the Nikon heritage is yours in a 
new Nikon. The automatic Nikon EM. 
An ultra compact, lightweight 35mm 
camera that gives you extraordinary 
Nikon picture quality for the price of 
an ordinary "sir." And, it couldn’t be 
easier to use. 

Simply focus and shoot Instantly, 
Nikon-designed electronics automat¬ 
ically set the correct exposure to 
assure superb photographs. If the 
lights not right, a unique SONIC™ 
signal alerts you with an audible 
“beep." So you know the pictures you 
take will be the best possible—sharp, 
clear, colorfully lifelike, every time. 
Loiu-cost Nikon EM accessories 
make it even more exciting. And just 
as easy! Turn night into day with its 
totally automatic thyristor flash. Add 
the featherweight motor drive for 
automatic film advance... it lets you 
take dynamic sequence shots and 
keeps your EM always action-ready. 
Widen your world or bring it closer 
with new, ultra-sharp Nikon Series E 
accessory lenses that match the 
cameras small size and price. 

Now that you can own the most 
respected name in photography at 
such a modest price... 

Why just buy a camera when you 
can buy a Nikon! 


THE NEW 
NIKON EM 


NIKON 

PICTURE QUALITY 
IN A LOW COST 
EASYTOUSE 
CAMERA 


©Nikon Inc. 1979 



MY ARM continued 


asked him after describing my throwing 
shortcomings. 

“I have to tell you straight ofT," he 
paused, “that I really don’t know the an¬ 
swer to that question." I stared down at 
my bandaged toe again. “But I don't 
think so. A woman has narrower shoul¬ 
ders. but I wouldn't think that would af¬ 
fect her throwing abilities. Compared to 
a man. a woman's upper extremities tend 
to be relatively weaker than her lower ex¬ 
tremities. I would say that there are two 
reasons why a woman might not throw 
as well as a man. The first is strength, 
the second is training. Little girls just 
aren't shown how to throw correctly. It’s 
a matter of practice." 

"So with practice a woman should be 
able to throw as well as a man?" 

"If she were shown how to throw cor¬ 
rectly. yes. except not with the same 
speed, because a woman cannot develop 
the same muscle mass that a man can," 
Dr. Jobe said. "You should talk to a wom¬ 
an named Anne Atwater at the Univer¬ 
sity of Arizona. She is probably the lead¬ 


ing authority in the country on the 
subject of women's throwing." 

After looking at some remarkable 
slides of Bob Welch pitching and some 
nasty slides of rapid elbow extension with 
valgus stress and rotation. I went back 
to my hotel and called Anne Atwater. 
She confirmed Dr. Jobe's theories. Wom¬ 
en have the same arm structure as men 
do. Later she sent me a paper she had 
written in which she revealed that a few 
women are capable of throwing a ball 
68 mph. She cited the same reasons that 
Dr. Jobe had to explain why women can't 
throw as fast as men 1100 mph by the fast¬ 
est pitchers): women have less muscle 
strength, possibly because of hormonal 
factors, and they have less opportunity 
to practice in their formative years. I 
think this is terrific news. Now I know 
that the primary thing holding me back 
is me, not my gender. 

It is softball season again. I play short¬ 
stop this year, though I got the position 
mainly because of the way I behave when 
I don't have the ball. I give the appear¬ 


ance of being an excellent shortstop, I 
am agile. I will do anything for a grass 
stain. I don't care how fast the ball is com¬ 
ing at me: I will put any part of my body 
in front of it. I pretend I am transcend¬ 
ing gravity, just as Graig Nettles seems 
to do, when I spring up for the ball. But 
the truth is I still don't throw very well, 
and it’s hard to fake a throw to first. 
Sometimes the ball gets there, sometimes 
it doesn’t. So far the coach doesn't seem 
to mind too much. The first baseman is 
polite. When one of my tosses gets to 
the plate on the roll, the catcher will oc¬ 
casionally yell out something to the ef¬ 
fect that my throw “needs a little Ger- 
itol.” But I still have hope. After all, a 
major league coach told me that I “will 
get it.” With a little luck l may even pick 
up some valgus stress and rotation. In 
the meantime my jeans and cleats are get¬ 
ting a wonderfully battered look, and the 
leather of my newly oiled glove smells ter¬ 
rific when I spring back from one of my 
patented exuberant handstands near sec¬ 
ond base. end 



Sutliff Private Stock goes public. 

Introducing three new blends of aromatic pipe tobacco. 


Bourbon and Brights Cavendish 
cut tobaccos with a dash of spirits that 
adds an extra aromatic dimension to 
smooth taste. 

Blacks and Brights A sweet smoking 
cavendish blend of ultra dark and light 
tobaccos. A simply delicious aromatic 
experience. 

Burley and Brights A mixture of the 
mellow and the savory, cavendish cut A 
recreation of the famous mild Continental 
aromatic blends. 

The Story of Sutliff Private Stock 
In 1849 in San Francisco, my grandfather 
Henry Sutliff. opened his first tobacco shop 
Grandfather's skill at selecting and blending the 
varied tobaccos carried by the great clipper 
ships was legendary among his discerning trade 
But for himself and a few close friends, my 
grandfather reserved a selection of tobaccos 
whose rarity and expense precluded any general 
public distribution. There arose about this "Private 
Stock" an envious legend of unparalleled smoking 
pleasure. A legend you can now enjoy. 
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BASEBALL by Joe Jares 


B obby Grich can now laugh about the 
time—Valentine’s Day 1977, to be 
exact—he tried to get into the Guinness 
Book of World Records in the category 
“most yards covered by a Yugoslavian 
second baseman carrying a heavy air- 
conditioning unit.” It wasn’t so funny 
then; Grich injured his back after car¬ 
rying it up a stairway, eventually under¬ 
went surgery to remove a herniated disk, 
missed most of the 1977 season and was 
not too effective last year. 

Now Grich’s back is back, which is 
one good reason why the California An¬ 
gels were battling for first place in the 
American League West last week. In 
1978 Grich had less flexibility than a cor¬ 
seted dowager, but now he can actually 
touch his toes without bending his knees, 
just as he could during the years he was 
winning four Gold Gloves. Formerly the 
pain was so great that at times he had to 
ask Manager Jim Fregosi to scratch 
him from the starting lineup. Now 
Grich is reveling in the best first 
half of his nine-year major league 
career. Angels owner Gene Autry, 
who in 1976 signed him as a free 
agent to a five-year. $1.5 million 
contract, is at last getting some re¬ 
turn on his investment. True 
Grich. you might say. 

At week’s end Grich was bat¬ 
ting .306 (nearly 50 points above 
his lifetime average) and he had 
55 RBIs. Friday night at Anaheim 
Stadium, he and teammate Don 
Baylor, who had climbed up to¬ 
gether rung by rung in the Balti¬ 
more system, punished their old 
team. Baylor socked two homers, 
his eighth and ninth in nine days. 

Grich hit his 18th home run, one 
shy of his alltime season best. In 
addition, Grich was fielding almost 
as well as he did in 1973, when he 
committed only five errors for the 
Orioles in 162 games. 

“He makes the pivot, the dou¬ 
ble play and the backhander going 
toward second as well as any¬ 
body,” says Fregosi. 


The back is 
back, better 
than ever 

Surgery on his spinal disk has allowed 
Bobby Grich to return to All-Star form 


That Grich is fielding well isn’t sur¬ 
prising. but his hitting is astonishing. 
Grich has become a slugger, so much so 
that Seattle Manager Darrell Johnson re¬ 
cently demanded that the umpires check 
his bat for cork. There are several rea¬ 
sons for the improvement besides a 
healthy spine, but none involves cork. 

Grich. who is 30. is naturally muscu¬ 


lar (his father, Tony, had a 4-0 record 
as a professional boxer), and he increased 
his strength in the off-season by swing¬ 
ing a lead-weighted bat and hoisting 
weights—barbells and dumbbells, not air 
conditioners. He interrupted his work¬ 
outs only when he took a trip to Yu¬ 
goslavia, his father’s family homeland. 
Bobby lifted weights all winter and has 
continued to do so. 

“We have a Nautilus room in the sta¬ 
dium, and after a game I work on my 
legs." he says. “Then when I get home. 
I’ll do some more. I have a bench press 
and dumbbells and a lead bat. Sometimes 
you’ve really got to push. If I’m really ex¬ 
hausted, like I have been the past two 
weeks, I can’t lift. But if I have any 
strength left at all. I'll go in there and 
push it a little bit.” 

For all his added strength. Grich grips 
his 32-ounce bat lightly, emulating that 
master hitter Rod Carew. who 
joined the Angels this season. 

“I studied Rod this spring in the 
batting cage and in our exhibition 
games," says Grich. “I thought. 
‘What has been the key to his suc¬ 
cess? It must be something besides 
the natural talent for putting the 
bat on the ball.' He would get into 
the box and be so relaxed. His 
hands are always moving and seem 
very loose. The bat is so loose in 
his hands, it kind of just floats 
there. He hits ground balls that get 
through the infield, whereas anoth¬ 
er player hits that same ground ball 
and it just doesn't quite have that 
speed behind it.” 

Grich is also aping Carew’s 
wrist action, rolling the bat so that 
at contact his right, or top, hand 
is often over the bat rather than be¬ 
hind it. This tactic produces top 
spin, so that a bounding ball gets 
through the infield more quickly. 
Grich has a new stance, too. He 
stands deep in the batter’s box 
and holds his hands near his right 
ear. which he feels has elimi¬ 
nated his old uppercut swing that 
continued 



A weight lifting program has turned Grich into a slugger 
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Wolfschmidt Vodka. 

The spirit of the Czar lives on. 

• • A 

It was the time of "\ 




It was the time of "War and 
Peace." "The Nutcracker 
Suite." Of Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky. 

Yet in this age when 
legends lived, the Czar stood 
like a giant among men. 

He could bend an iron bar 
on his bare knee. Crush a 
silver ruble with his fist. He 
had a thirst for life like no 
other man alive. 

And his drink was the toast 
of St. Petersburg. Genuine 
Vodka. 

Life has changed since 
the days of the Czar. Yet 
Wolfschmidt Genuine Vodka 
is still made here to the 
same supreme standards 
which elevated it to special 
appointment to his Majesty 
the Czar and the Imperial 
Romanov Court. 

Wolfschmidt Genuine 
Vodka. The spirit of the 
Czar lives on. 
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Because you enjoy going first class. 

On the Riviera or at home, life's more satisfying when you're enjoying the best.That's Passport. 
Enjoyed worldwide because it’s made of Scotland's finest whiskies. Ask for Passport-go first class. 
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BASEBALL continued 


produced far too many strikeouts and fly 
balls. 

Most of the season Fregosi has had 
Grich batting eighth, which is a bit un¬ 
usual for such a hot hitter. But many of 
the Angels are hitting—notably Carew 
(before he was sidelined with a jammed 
right thumb six weeks ago), Baylor, Third 
Baseman Carney Lansford, First Base- 
man Willie Aikens, Catcher Brian Dow¬ 
ning and Outfielder Dan Ford. They 
are all above .280. Besides, Grich likes 
it down there in the order. 

“If you bat eighth you get to watch 
the first seven hitters.” he says. “You 
study the pitcher and when you get up 
there, sometimes in the third inning, you 
feel like you have an idea of what he’s 
going to throw, his speed, his pattern. I 
feel much more comfortable in eighth 
than I do in leadoff.” 

So there you have them, all the in¬ 
gredients: more muscle, altered swing, 
bat control, sturdy backbone, eighth in 
the batting order, Carew-like wrist ac¬ 
tion. Oh, and one other thing. Grich’s 
grandmother, of the Scottish-lrish side 
of the family, gave him a good-luck ca¬ 
nary at the start of the season. Grich is di¬ 
vorced and lives alone in the Belmont 
Shores section of Long Beach with the 
bird, whose cheeps aren’t likely to scare 
off burglars. But what the heck, he has 
that lead-weighted bat and new muscles. 

Going to the Angels after six years in 
Baltimore was a homecoming of sorts for 
Grich, who grew up in Long Beach 
(about 18 miles from Anaheim Stadium) 
and starred at shortstop for Wilson High, 
also the alma mater of Bob Lemon, Bob 
Bailey, Jim Pagliaroni and JefT Bur¬ 
roughs. Major league scouts were drool¬ 
ing over him, but so were college foot¬ 
ball coaches. 

Grich was an outstanding quarterback 
and signed a letter of intent to attend 
UCLA, but the Orioles made him their 
first draft pick (Baylor was their second 
that year) and signed him for a $40,000 
bonus. Tommy Prothro. then the UCLA 
coach and now vice-president in charge 
of player personnel for the Cleveland 
Browns, still frowns at the memory. 

“We thought he was the best high 
school quarterback prospect we saw that 
year and were tickled when he signed a 
grant-in-aid with us,” says Prothro. 
“Grich was a good passer and an excel¬ 
lent athlete. He did come to UCLA in 
the off-season from baseball. There he 
was playing intramural football, when we 


could have used him on the varsity. I’m 
sure he would have been a starter.” 

Grich now earns just under $2,000 a 
game from Autry’s Angels, so he doesn't 
have many regrets about passing up foot¬ 
ball. He has had a 20-game hitting streak 
this season and he will likely be the 
American League’s starting second base- 
man in the All-Star Game next Tuesday. 
But best of all, his back doesn’t hurt any¬ 
more and baseball is fun again. 


THE WEEK 


(July t-7) 

by KATHLEEN ANDRIA 


IV11 r A QT Danny Ozark sat in his 
I lL Ur\0 I office and produced a 
rare smile. After a disastrous 5-9 road trip, 
his Phillies (4-4) had just opened a home 
stand to a thunderous chorus of boos. But 
the Phils had won, beating the Mets and get¬ 
ting, of all things, a complete game from a 
pitcher, Nino Espinosa, on two days’ rest. 
“Maybe they need to pitch on just two days’ 
Test," said Oxaik wryly. Then gloom returned. 
The next night, starter Larry Christenson 
strained a groin muscle while batting, and 
Randy Lerch broke a wrist in a scuffle with a 
gang of youths after the game. Dick Ruthven 
was already suffering from an inflamed right 
elbow, so the Phils found themselves minus 
three starters. 

Which explains why Reliever Tug McGraw 
started against the Giants, only his second 
such assignment in five years. He lasted four 
innings as the Phils lost 8-6. Two brighter 
notes: Mike Schmidt hit home runs in four 
consecutive plate appearances (over two 
games) to become the first player to do so 
twice, and Steve Carlton threw his fifth one- 
hitter. blanking the Mets. 

The Pirates (3-3) celebrated the Fourth of 
July in St. Louis. First-place Montreal (page 
20) had lost the previous night, and the Pirates 
had pulled to within 5VS games. Before the In¬ 
dependence Day game, John Candelaria and 
Willie Stargell stood looking out to right cen- 
terficld. “No way you can put a ball over that 
scoreboard." challenged Candelaria. No? In 
the seventh inning Stargell put a roman can¬ 
dle of a shot over it, 500 feet into the upper 
deck, for his 443rd career home run and sec¬ 
ond of the game, and the Pirates won 6-4. But 
the Pirate hitting slacked off, and after having 
won 12 of their last 18 games, they dropped 
three straight to St. Louis and Cincinnati and 
scored just 18 runs during the week. 

Chicago (6-3) got twice as many runs as the 
Pirates and won twice as many games, getting 
36 runs in cozy Wrigley Field. The Cubs have 
either won or tied 11 straight series and 
haven’t lost two games in a row since May. 


And after receiving a couple of gift games 
from New York, they beat the best, taking two 
from Montreal and two from Houston. They 
did it with the help of a rookie, Scot Thomp¬ 
son, and a player who has seen little action in 
recent years, Mike Vail. The two have been 
platooning in rightfield since the departure of 
Bobby Murcer to the Yankees. In the first 
game of a doubleheader against the Astros, 
Thompson had five singles in five at bats and 
was greeted by the Bleacher Bums with cries 
of “Bobby Who?" In the second game. Vail 
responded with a two-run homer, two singles 
and four RBIs, and the chant changed to "Scot 
Who?” There’s not a pitcher in the league who 
Has to ask Dave Who? Kingman’s home-run 
pace slowed a bit, but he blasted two for a to¬ 
tal of 29. He also drove in six runs and even 
threw a runner out at the plate. 

St. Louis (5-4) also received some help 
from a rookie, Catcher Terry Kennedy, called 
up from Springfield the week before to re¬ 
place injured Ted Simmons, hit his first major 
league home run in grand style—a grand slam 
in the eighth inning against the Phils. Man¬ 
ager Ken Boyer tried him as a pinch hitter in 
the second game of the day’s doublchcader 
with the score tied 1-1 in the bottom of the 
ninth, two outs and a runner on second. Alas, 
this time he popped up, but—hold it—the 
Hall dropped safely and the Cardinals won 
again making Reliever Mark Littell a two-time 
winner for the day. 

The Mets (1-7), who had given signs of 
making a run for fifth place, fell apart after 
winning three straight and dropped to \6Vi 
games back. 

MONT 47-29 CHI 41 -36 PITT 40-37 
ST.L 41-38 PHIL 43-40 NY 31-46 

Ml \A/fOT Tradition has it that a 
111— VVlOI team comfortably en¬ 
sconced in first place on July 4 will finish 
there. Houston (4-3) is giving every indica¬ 
tion it intends to do just that. Its speed is the 
best in the league and its pitching may be. 
too. The defense is exceptional, the top re¬ 
liever has not allowed an earned run in 24 
games and the Astros have the ability to get 
key hits. “The only thing we lack is power,” 
says Manager Bill Virdon, whose team has 
yet to lose more than three in a row. "If you 
play the game right, you don't need that.” 
The Astros didn't seem to need it. Joe Niek- 
ro won his 12th and 13th games against three 
losses, Ken Forsch allowed just two earned 
runs on six hits in his second strong outing 
since coming off the disabled list, and Joe 
Sambito picked up three saves to bring his 
total to 10. He has the lowest ERA in the ma¬ 
jors: 1.08. Houston had a six-game winning 
streak on the road, its longest since 1973, be¬ 
fore losing three of four, including a double- 
header to the Cubs. 

Cincinnati (3-4) turned Riverfront Stadi¬ 
um into a war zone. Baseball’s latest bean- 
continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


ball episode involved Joe Morgan, the target 
of Houston Pitcher Joaquin Andujar. who in 
turn got brushed back in his next at bat. Both 
benches emptied, but no one was hurt in the 
ensuing fracas. Pitching was the Reds’ strong 
point for a change, their staff yielding just 22 
runs in the seven games. Still, the Reds fell 
twice to San Francisco (3-4). In the first game 
of a doubleheader. Giant Reliever Pedro Bor- 
bon got a save by retiring ex-teammate s 
George Foster and Johnny Bench with the 
bases loaded. 

San Diego went 4-2. the four wins com¬ 
ing against the lowly Dodgers—how’s that 
sound?—and the Mels. Padre superstar Dave 
Winfield hit a 12th-inning home run to beat 
New York and played host for 1,200 under¬ 
privileged New York children during the four- 
game Mets series. 

More than 51.000 fans, the largest crowd in 
two years, packed Atlanta Stadium on the 
Fourth. The Braves (5-2) had just climbed out 
of the cellar for the first time since April 16. “I 
heard the crowd screaming." said Outfielder 
Gary Matthews, “and I said, ‘Let’s go.’ " So 
Matthews did. hitting his 17th home run. San 
Francisco Reliever Gary Lavelle balked in the 
winning run in the 7-6 game. Surprisingly ef¬ 
fective hitting and pitching gave the Braves 12 
wins in their last 19 games. Rookie Tony Briz- 
zolara won twice, yielding but four runs in 
1616 innings, and the way Atlanta veteran Phil 
Niekro (11-10) and brother Joe (13-3) were 
going, they could become the second set of 
brothers to win 20 games in the same year— 
Jim and Gaylord Perry did it in 1970. 

The Dodgers (1-5) continued to plummet. 
After losing twice to San Diego, they dropped 
to last place for the first time in 11 years. Man¬ 
ager Tommy Lasorda was summoned back 
to Los Angeles for a 90-minute conference 
with President Peter O’Malley and Vice-Pres¬ 
ident A1 Campanis. He arrived on the field 
for a game in Montreal just after the playing 
of the national anthems. No one discussed 
what had gone on and Lasorda, who. as usu¬ 
al, is on a one-year contract, remained the 
manager. For now. 

HOUS 53-34 CIN 44-40 SF 41-43 
SD 39-48 ATL 36-48 LA 34-51 

A I PA QT ^ ler w ' nn ' n 8 22 of 25 
/lL L/iO I games, the Orioles U-5) 
lost five straight and were shut out twice. In 
five games against the Rangers and Angels, 
they scored nine runs to their opponents’ 32 
and left 33 men on base. Even their pitching— 
the best in the American League—fizzled. 
After winning 10 straight. Dennis Martinez 
lost his fourth in a row. Jim Palmer, citing a 
sore elbow, once again removed himself from 
the rotation, and Reliever Tim Stoddard was 
ailing with a muscle tear. The team ERA rose 
from 3.32 to 3.54. 

“I ain’t worried," said Manager Earl Weav¬ 
er. “We’re still in first.” But the Birds’ lead. 


which was 5'/j games at the beginning of the 
week, slipped to just two games over second- 
place Boston (4-3). 

The Yankees (6-2) took the final two games 
of their series with the Red Sox and set a 
league attendance record (206,016) for a four- 
game series. They were playing once again 
like the Yankees of yore, or at least of 1978. 
cutting their deficit to Baltimore from 12 to 
eight games. They were running and stealing 
bases again. Billy Martin-style. Reggie Jack- 
son. recovered from his leg injury, was rip¬ 
ping balls over fences. Tommy John returned 
to form, winning two complete games and al¬ 
lowing just one earned run in 18 innings to be¬ 
come the league’s first 13-game winner. And 
the presence of rookie Ron Davis made the 
absence of Rich Gossage less catastrophic. 
Since replacing the injured Goose on May 
28. the young reliever has won eight games 
without a defeat and saved four. Teammates 
nicknamed him “The Vulture" when he 
turned a couple of sure saves into wins for 
himself by blowing a lead. 

Before a matchup with Cy Young Award 
winner Ron Guidry, Lary Sorensen of the 
Brewers (3-4) felt a no-hitter in the air. “With 
Guidry you always feel he can pitch a no-hit¬ 
ter.’’ explained the young righthander. And 
for 7'/j innings it was a no-hitter—Sorensen's, 
not Guidry’s. “I was thanking my infielders 
for their good plays, but no one was talking 
to me." said Sorensen, who is in his second 
full major league year. “They’d just walk 
away. 1 got so lonely I started talking to a Ga- 
torade bucket." When Chris Chambliss got a 
hit in the eighth. Third Baseman Sal Bando 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

DON BAYLOR: In seven games the Angels 
designated hitter had seven home runs, a dou 
ble and five singles for a .481 average, driv 
ing in 17 runs and scoring 11. He has 79 RBls 
the most in either league, and 21 homers 


came to the mound and broke the silence. 
“We have to win this game." Which they did. 
3-0. Sorensen pitching a two-hitter. But the 
ground the Brewers gained during the Oriole 
slide was erased when they lost three straight 
to Sparky Anderson’s clean-shaven Tiger 
youngsters. Detroit (5-3) was rescued three 
times—by the rubber-armed Mexican Aurelio 
Lopez, called Seflor Smoke, to reach .500. 

Cleveland's 4-3 week was overshadowed 
by the bad manners of club president Gabe 
Paul. He had leaked to the press and who¬ 
ever else would listen the news that Bob 
Lemon was to be the next Cleveland man¬ 
ager. But Lemon declined. Paul then said Jeff 
Torborg. the incumbent, was his manager— 
for now. But Torborg rose up and announced 
that he was quitting at the end of the season, 
saying, “I don't want my players to think that 
when they lose a game they are costing me 
my job." The Indians rallied behind their 


manager and won four of the next six games. 

Toronto, splitting six games, languished 
28'/j behind Baltimore. 

B AL 54-29 BOS 51-30 MIL 47-37 NY 47-38 
DET 40-40 CLEV 38-44 TOR 27-59 

AI WF^T ^ ore than the °*^ er 

Is L V V L.O I three divisions, this one 
promises late-season excitement. For the mo¬ 
ment it is the Angels and Rangers seesawing 
in and out of the lead. Both teams took ad¬ 
vantage of Baltimore’s decline last week. Cal¬ 
ifornia (6-1), led by Bobby Grich. Don Bay¬ 
lor and Joe Rudi. batted ,330 and scored 59 
runs, nearly twice as many as Texas and 44 
more than last year’s division-champion Roy¬ 
als. They won two games from the Orioles, 
three from the A’s and one from the Royals. 
The Rangers (4-2) triumphed on pitching, as 
they made it 12 victories in their last 14 games. 
Steve Comer shut out Baltimore on Monday 
night, Fergie Jenkins did likewise the next 
night on a one-hitter, during which he had 
10 strikeouts, and on Saturday, Doc Medich. 
pressed into duty as a starter when Jon Mat- 
lack developed a sore elbow, combined with 
Jim Kern, who picked up his 15th save, for an¬ 
other one-hit shutout. And when rookie 
Danny Darwin allowed five runs on Wednes¬ 
day. the Rangers rode to the rescue with 15 
hits and nine runs for another win. 

No wonder Steve Busby of the Royals (1-5) 
had a fainting spell. After losing to the Red 
Sox one night and then, on the next, seeing 
his team blow a game on a two-out homer in 
the bottom of the ninth, the righthander 
keeled over and was carried out of the park 
on a stretcher. “He’s O.K..” said Red Sox 
trainer Charlie Moss. “He just didn't have 
much pep." Neither did his teammates. All 
except Willie Wilson, who has 37 stolen bas¬ 
es and can beat out any bunt he lays down. 
Said Sox Manager Don Zimmer: "I played 
with Willie Davis and I thought he was the 
fastest I’d ever seen, but this guy’s feet never 
touch the ground." 

At the beginning of the season. Gene 
Mauch praised his Twins (4-4) pitching staff 
as the best he has had in 20 years of man¬ 
aging in the big leagues. But it is the Twins 
bats that have carried the team the first half, 
with a league-leading team average of .292. 
while the team ERA is 4.35. Jerry Koosman 
got his 10th win on a four-hitter last week 
for his 150th career victory. Chicago (3-3) 
and Seattle (3-51 fell further behind. Oak¬ 
land (2-6) outlasted the Rangers in a 13-12. 
15-inning marathon that produced 50 hits, 
eight shy of the league record, but dropped 
3*/j games further into the cellar. They are cur¬ 
rently at .276. 26'/j games back, and have a 
shot at another record: worst winning per¬ 
centage in baseball history. 

CAL 50-36 TEX 48-35 MINN 43-38 KC 43-40 
CHI 36-46 SEA 37-50 OAK 24-63 
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THIS FAMILY OF VOLVO 
OWNERS HAS ONE MILLION 
MILES ON IT. 




Some years ago, Barry Vandenberg, an 
insurance agent from Oxnard, California, 
decided on some life insurance for his family. 

He wanted his whole family to drive 
Volvos, because he felt Volvos were the 
safest cars on the road. 


Sure enough, as the Vandenberg children 
reached driving age, the Volvo population 
exploded. Today the Vandenbergs own 
seven Volvos, with a total of one million 
miles on them. 

“These Volvos are still running beautifully, 
even after all those hard miles.” says Mr. 
Vandenberg. “More importantly, Volvo’s 
safety features help me sleep better at night. 
My kids are too old to coddle. But they’ll 
never be too old to protect” 

Statistics show that 9 out of 10 people 
who have bought new Volvos are happy, 
especially with Volvo’s safety features. 

Building roomy, dependable, safer family 
cars has always been a Volvo tradition. 

It’s nice to see that for some families, 
buying them is a volvo 

tradition, too. A car you can bel ieve in. 






"How 'bait letting my friend 
here buy the next round of 
Naturals?' 


"Sure, lin no dummy!' 


For smooth, clean 
taste in a great light beer, 
just say...Natural. 


by Tom Archdeacon 


MOTOR SPORTS 


A real scorcher at Daytona 

The heat inside his car was so intense that his shoe was melting, but that didn 't 
stop Nei! Bonnett from steaming to victory in the Firecracker 400 stock-car race 


T he chesty race queen was hugging 
him and squeezing his arm, the pro¬ 
motion man from the oil company was 
turning him this way and that way for 
the photographers, who were pushing in 
close and snapping one picture after an¬ 
other. and all of a sudden, right in the 
middle of his victory speech, Neil Bon¬ 
nett thought he was going to faint. His 
face turned white, his knees wobbled. 

Bonnett had just won the Indepen¬ 
dence Day Firecracker 400 on Daytona 
International Speedway’s high-banked 
2'/i-mile track. He had set a Firecracker 
record, pushing his Mercury Cougar 
around the steaming asphalt at an av¬ 
erage speed of 172.890 mph. the second- 
fastest race in NASCAR Grand Na¬ 
tional history. His driving had been 
superb. He had taken a wild backward 
slide at nearly 200 mph past one ac¬ 
cident, and he had been hit by a flying 
bumper from another wreck. Finally, he 
had to pull some daredevil driving she¬ 
nanigans in order to shake runner-up 
Benny Parsons on the final lap. 

But most impressively, Bonnett, a 32- 
year-old Alabaman who was an unem¬ 
ployed pipe fitter eight years ago, had 
withstood the heat after driving nearly 
2Zi hours in a sheet-metal oven. Day¬ 


tona’s midday temperatures had reached 
94° and, what with the baking asphalt 
track and the heat given off by the strain¬ 
ing engine, the temperature inside his car 
had reached nearly 150°. 

Now, as Bonnett stood in victory lane 
and got jostled about, he suddenly be¬ 
gan to fade. Speedway officials led him 
by the arm to the track infirmary, a trip 
that took him through the pit garage. It 
was like a walk through an emergency 
room. Parsons, a stocky ex-cabby from 
Detroit, lay on a workbench with his 
shirt off and an oxygen mask pushed 
up to his face. 

Darrell Waltrip, the top driver on 
the Grand National circuit this year, 
who had finished fourth, lay on the bench 
next to Parsons and looked in worse 
shape. His shoes had been pulled off, 
his pants loosened and his shirt removed. 
He had a wet towel around his head 
and groaned as a track medic ap¬ 
plied oxygen. Chuck Bown sat 
across the garage alley. He didn’t 
feel like moving. His foot was 
wrapped in a wet towel. He held 
his sneaker in his hand. The rub¬ 
ber sole was melted on the edges 
and cracked across the instep. 
The side of his foot was blistered. 
“I knew my foot was burning, but 
there was nothing I could do,’’ he 
said. "I had to keep the throttle 
open. I know I’ll be light-headed to¬ 
morrow. and my ears will ring for 
a couple days.” 

Inside Al Monaco Infirmary. Rick 
Newsom sat on a cot. his left arm 
and thigh bandaged with gauze. 
“Every time I went into the corners, 
hot air came in through the fire 
wall,” he said. “Some of it was hot 
air forced in, some came off the ex¬ 
haust system. It blistered my hands. 


arms and legs. It was the hottest car I’ve 
ever been in, and I wanted out." 

Bonnett knew exactly what Newsom 
was talking about. “My car was cook¬ 
ing," he said after taking oxygen. “I mis¬ 
used and abused the engine. The water 
temperature was up over 220°. The bot¬ 
tom of my shoe actually melted and 
stuck to the floor. When you run with 
a wide-open throttle, it's just like turn¬ 
ing your car heater on extra hot. I tried 
to stick my hand out the window to di¬ 
vert some cool air into the car, but 
when I did, it felt like someone stuck a 
blowtorch on my hand." 

The heat was as blazing as the pace 
of the race. Not only was it the fastest 
in Firecracker history, but it also was 
one of the most competitive, the lead 
changing hands 28 times among eight 
drivers. Waltrip and Buddy Baker, the 
main men on the Grand National cir¬ 
cuit this year, jockeyed back and forth 
for the lead during the first 57 laps. 
Baker holding it nine times for 16 laps. 
Waltrip 11 times for 54 laps. 

Baker had started on the pole after 
qualifying his silver and black Oldsmo- 
bile at 193. 1 96 mph. With an engine built 
by a master. Waddell Wilson, the car is 
one of the fastest on the circuit, having 
won five pole positions in 17 races. But 
Daytona is not kind to Baker. He has fin¬ 
ished second five times but never won 
there. In fact, the local press calls him 
Bad Luck Buddy. 

In February’s Daytona 500. Baker had 
the pole, but his engine quit in the 46th 
lap. The same thing happened in the 28th 
lap of the 1978 Firecracker. Last week 
Baker reflected on his misfortunes. “One 
time—1970, I think it was—I was lead¬ 
ing by such a margin that 1 was already 
running through a list of sponsorship 
people in my head, because I wanted to 
continued 



Bonnett cooled ott alter his bubbly victory shower 
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Decisions...decisions...Make your decision 

PALL MAIL 
LIGHT IDG’s 



The most flavor you can get 
in a low tar cigarette. 

Only 12 mg. tar 

1.0 mg. nic. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


12 mg. '•tar'. 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


MOTOR SPORTS continued 

make sure I didn't leave anybody out 
when I mentioned them in victory lane. 
But while I was naming them to myself, 
the right front tire went flat on the back- 
stretch. I don't think I'm that unlucky. It 
just focuses on me because I’m leading 
at the time. It's like the leading 
character in a Shakespearean play fall¬ 
ing over onstage.” 

So Baker tumbled again, this time on 
the 58th lap, when his car stopped out 
on the track with ignition problems and 
an oil leak. That left Waltrip in command 
of the lead. On a prerace practice spin. 
Waltrip, driving a green and white Olds- 
mobile. had exceeded 194 mph on a few 
laps. But when he returned to the garage 
area, NASCAR officials inspected his car 
and ruled that the front end was too low. 
They ordered crew chief Buddy Parrot 
to raise it. 

In all, it took four trips through the in¬ 
spection station before the Waltrip car 
was passed. “I guess we just ran too fast 
in practice,” said Waltrip. who was liv¬ 
id. “By the time they got done with it, it 
looked like an airplane taking off. they 
had the nose raised so high.” 

"We got shucked.” said Parrot. “We 
raised the car up 2Vi inches, and that dis¬ 
turbs the whole way it handles. But I 
don’t think they’re picking on us. If some¬ 
one picked on me. I'd break his jaw.” 

Bonnett. who started on the front 
row next to Baker, led for 77 of the 
160 laps, including the final 28. The 
Firecracker was Bonnett’s fourth Grand 
National victory in his 5’/$-year career, 
and his second since joining the Woods 
brothers’ race team on April 11. The 
season had started poorly for Bonnett. 
His original team, Jim Stacey and 
Harry Hyde, split on less than friendly 
terms, and Bonnett was caught in the 
middle. Meanwhile, Bonnett’s strength 
was sapped because of impacted wis¬ 
dom teeth and a sliver of steel that 
had embedded in his hand, resulting in 
an infection. Disillusioned, Bonnett 
had quit the Stacey-Hyde outfit after 
the Daytona 500. 

At this time, the Woods brothers were 
seeking a driver because David Pearson, 
the winner of 103 races and $2 million 
in prize money, had left them. They took 
on Bonnett. Some questioned the deci¬ 
sion to give Bonnett. a relative newcom¬ 
er, such a prestigious ride, but in the Fire¬ 
cracker he had the answers. 

Bonnett’s maneuvers to avoid acci¬ 
dents were spectacular. Twenty laps into 
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the race Jimmy Finger spun his car on a 
patch of oil, was hit by Sandy Satullo 
from behind and careened into the wall. 
Just then Waltrip. Bonnett and Baker 
came past. 

“Darrell had to slow down real quick,” 
said Bonnett. "When he did, I got off 
the gas, turned left and spun into the 
grass. I went flying backwards about the 
full length of the back straightaway. All 
of a sudden I started turning back around, 
and when I did. I dropped it in third 
gear and took ofT.” 

He grinned. "One of the damndest 
jobs of driving you ever saw. I had both 
eyes closed.” 

The second accident that threatened 
Bonnett came on the 92nd lap. Terry La- 
bontc, trying to pass a car, was held up 
by slower cars and suddenly was hit from 
behind by Bown. The crash drove La- 
bonte into the wall. 

As Labontc slowly rolled back down 
the track toward the infield, he was hit 
broadside by Bobby Allison in his Thun- 
derbird. Labonte’s bumper ripped off and 
became airborne, landing on Bonnett’s 
hood as he flew past. The bumper then 
bounded onto the windshield and over 
the car. Bonnett kept driving. 

In the final laps Bonnett concentrated 
his attention on Parsons who, he feared, 
would try to draft him near the end of 
the race and then at the last minute pull 
around and slingshot to victory. 

So on the final lap Bonnett weaved 
through traffic in an attempt to hide from 
Parsons. Coming out of Turn Two into 
the back straightaway. Bonnett found five 
or six cars bunched together in front of 
him. He whipped inside one car, then 
headed back up toward the wall to get 
around another. 

Now he saw two cars in front of him 
with a narrow alley between them. He 
squeezed straight through the opening. 
That hole closed, though, before Parsons 
could get through, and Parsons was 
trapped behind the slower cars until af¬ 
ter the turn. 

"As hard as I*d been running all day 
long,” said Bonnett. “it was time to do 
something out of the ordinary. I made a 
couple of moves I’d sure never want to 
make again.” 

Bonnett beat Parsons to the finish fine 
by two car lengths, a victory worth 
$21,705, the biggest check of his racing 
career. "A pipe fitter makes $14 an hour 
these days," he said. “For once. I did 
better than that." end 
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Wheelers and dealers 

Today the Pan-Am Games, tomorrow the Olympics. That was the message as the 
roller skating explosion hit San Juan, where the U.S. was the fastest and fanciest 


T his is for those of you who still think 
roller skating exists to provide work 
for organists. And for those of you who 
think of skate keys, skinned knees, dreary 
rinks and big Joanie Weston busting up 
pretty skulls every week on the tube for 
the immortal Bay Bombers. 

At the Pan-American Games last 
week, the sport of roller skating streaked 
toward the ’80s as forcefully as if it had 
been propelled by a six-man whip. But 
if you haven't yet noticed the 28 million- 
plus Americans whizzing around on 
skates, and 16-year-olds everywhere 
turning into John Travoltas on wheels, 
the idea of roller skating as an interna¬ 
tional sport may still seem a bit strange. 

“People are amazed when they find 
out just how much the sport has grown,” 
says Charles Wahlig, the American 
speed-team coach. 

Though competitive roller skating is 
as popular in southern Europe as ice skat¬ 
ing is in the north, in America interest 
has been largely confined to participants 
and their families, and what used to be a 
small community of skate manufacturers 
and rink operators. World champion¬ 
ships have been held for years in each of 
the sport’s three disciplines—artistic, 
speed and hockey—but last week marked 
the first occasion on which all three were 
contested in an international multisport 
meet as large as the Pan-Am Games. For 
this booming sport, it was a giant step to¬ 
ward the ultimate goal—the Olympic 
Games—which it almost assuredly will 
reach by 1988. 

In Puerto Rico, the U.S. skaters 
provided as much excitement and just 
as much grace and beauty as their ice- 
skating counterparts would have in a win¬ 
ter Olympics. Americans won 10 of 16 
possible gold medals—the hockey is 
being played this week—including all 


four in artistic skating and six in speed. 

This was a surprise, because all speed 
skating in the U.S. is done indoors on un¬ 
banked wooden 100-meter tracks, while 
the track in Puerto Rico was outdoors, 
banked, 200 meters around and surfaced 
with polished cement. The only training 
on such a track that the U.S. skaters had 
done was during a two-week trip to Italy 
in early May. 

It was fitting that in a brand new Pan- 
Am sport so important to the Americans. 
Ken Sutton, an 18-year-old who attends 
Washtenaw Community College in Ann 
Arbor. Mich., won the first gold medal 
of the Games in the 500-meter race 
against the clock, and a second in the 500- 
meter round robin. Tom Peterson, a 20- 
year-old skate salesman from Tacoma, 
became a winner of four golds, taking 
the 5,000- and 10.000-meter races, and 
the week's premier event, the 20,000- 
meter (12.4-milc) marathon. He also was 
on a winning relay team. 

The 15 entrants in the marathon, rep¬ 
resenting the U.S., Puerto Rico, Argen¬ 
tina and Colombia, inspired a symphony 
of honking horns from halted traffic as 
they sped westward along Highway 165 
beside the palm-lined north beaches from 
Cataflo, an industrial town across the bay 
from San Juan. They rolled past the Ba¬ 
cardi Rum factory, past Levittown. past 
large fields of sugar cane toward the 
quaint little town of Dorado. 

The Puerto Rican and Colombian 
skaters fell out of the lead pack early, 
leaving four Americans and three Argen¬ 
tines. Three miles into the race, one of 
the Argentines lost a wheel and crashed 
to the pavement. A teammate stopped 
to help him replace the wheel. That left 
the Americans, each taking his turn in 
the lead to draft the others, and the lone 
remaining Argentine. Raul Subiledt. all 


skating in unison in a tight column, some¬ 
times reaching speeds of 30 mph. 

Several times the Americans tried to 
sprint away from Subiledt. but they 
couldn’t shake him. Approaching Dora¬ 
do and the steep 90-meter hill near the 
finish. Peterson pumped furiously and 
opened a sizable lead. When he reached 
the center of town, he had to search to 
find the finish line, then' had to thread 
his way through the cheering crowd and 
various motor vehicles to cross it. A chil¬ 
dren’s band played and fire sirens blared. 
Peterson’s time was 36:37.0. an average 
speed of nearly 21 mph; Chris Snyder of 
Euless. Texas finished eight seconds lat¬ 
er. followed by Subiledt. 

In the artistic program, Fred Morante, 
a 19-year-old art major from Plainview. 
N.Y.. upset 23-year-old Lex Kane of Pon¬ 
tiac. Mich., the flashy defending U.S. 
men’s singles champion. Robbie Cole¬ 
man and Patrick Jones of Memphis won 
the mixed pairs, while Fleurette Arse- 
neault and Danny Littel of Farmingdale. 
N.Y. took the free dance event. 

The final artistic offering, the women’s 
singles, was the stuff of a screenwriter’s 
imagining. Natalie Dunn of Bakersfield. 
Calif., the 22-year-old three-time world 
champion and superstar of the sport, whe 
had very politely said. “Anything Doro¬ 
thy Hamill can do on ice l can do on roll¬ 
ers.” was skating for the last time as an 
amateur against her 19-year-old rival. Jo- 
Ann Young of Norfolk. Va. What gave 
the plot punch was that Dunn, w ho had a 
tumor scraped from her left tibia in No¬ 
vember and had barely skated since, wa‘ 
found while practicing to have a hairline 
stress fracture in the same leg. She was in 
great pain a week before the Games. 

“After this. I’m turning pro.” she said 
“There's nothing to do then but teach 
We don’t have a ‘Roller Capadcs.’ Thi* 
is my last chance to skate.” 

Young skated first and turned in £ 
splendid performance. Immediately 
afterward she collapsed from the swel¬ 
tering midmorning heat. Dunn, the coo 
champion, told her father, who is alsr 
her coach, that she was nervous and “felt 
exhausted" midway through her routine 
It was uncommonly trying, and despiti 
one fall and the fact she hadn't practicec 
coniinttct 
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Chevrolet Monte Carlo has better 
gas mileage ratings than all these 
foreign cars. 



TOYOTA 

DATSUN 

VOLVO 

CORONA 4-DOOR SEDAN 

810 2-DOOR SPORT COUPE 

242 S 2-DOOR SEDAN 

18 Estimated MPGt 

OH EPA 

c- \ Estimated MPGt 

18 Estimated MPGt 


CHEVROLET MONTE CARLO 22 


EPA 

Estimated MPGt 


Remember : Compare estimated MPG to other cars. You may get different mileage depending on speed, trip length and weather. 


And a better price: 


We’ve compared the gas mileage 
estimate of Chevrolet Monte Carlo to 
these smaller foreign cars to make this 
impressive point: Monte Carlo, a mid¬ 
size car with a standard V6 engine, 
beats all three of these smaller 
foreign cars. 

That's right. The popular mid-size 
Monte Carlo beats them all. In fact, 
no other 6-cylinder car of any size 
has a higher EPA gas mileage rating 
than Monte Carlo.t Monte Carlo is 
equipped with GM-built engines 
produced by various divisions. See your 
dealer for details. 


MONTE CARLO 

55346*’ 

TOYOTA CORONA 
4-Door Sedan 

55719*' 

DATSUN 810 

2-Door Sport Coupe 

58279*' 

VOLVO 242 S 

2-Door Sedan 

57235*' 


^PRICES. MILEAGE ESTIMATES. AND COM¬ 
PARISONS DO NOT APPLY IN CALIFORNIA 


In California the subcompact Toyota Corona is 
priced $226 less than the mid-size Monte Carlo. 
•Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price as shown. 
Tax. license, optional equipment and destination 
charges are additional Destination charges vary 
by location and will affect price comparison. 
Level of standard equipment varies among cars. 


And Monte Carlo even has a lower 
manufacturer's sticker price, too. So 
not only can you get better mileage 
than all those smaller cars, you can 
also get it for less money. 

AND MORE ROOM, TOO. 

To top it all off, Monte Carlo also gives 
you the comfort of mid-size roominess. 
And that, according to the EPA Interior 
Volume Index, is something else those 
compacts and subcompacts can't match. 

Now that’s more mileage and more 
room for less money. From Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo. 
















PAN-AM QAMIS continued 


the tougher moves in months, she won. 

Roller skating’s success in San Juan 
marked a high point of acceptance for a 
sport that has absolutely exploded in the 
U.S. in the last three years. 

All this naturally pleases the U.S. Am¬ 
ateur Confederation of Roller Skating 
(USACRS). which administers local, re¬ 
gional and national competition, but at 
the same time roller skating people are, 
as always, concerned about how the pub¬ 
lic perceives the activity. 

“The thing we’ve been bucking since 
the ’50s is the image of the seedy rinks 
and Roller Derby,” says Jane Puracchio 
Butera, a former world champion who 
coaches the U.S. artistic team. 

Skating people agree that the sport 
never would have made it to the Pan-Am 
Games, never mind the brink of the 
Olympics, if not for 71-year-old M. M. 
(Red) Shattuck of Redwood City, Calif., 
a retired coach who has dedicated the last 
10 years to a crusade for roller skating. 
Shattuck estimates he has traveled a mil¬ 



Gritty Dunn (left) twirled to a gold, while Peter¬ 
son end his U.S teammates stopped Argentina's 
Subi/edt (right) in the demanding marathon. 


lion miles, “crashing parties and meet¬ 
ings” to bang the drum loudly. He went 
to Munich in 1972 to throw a party for 
members of the International Olympic 
Committee, hired a band, brought in food 
and hostesses, “everything you can pos¬ 
sibly do to have a nice reception,” he 
says. “Well, the IOC picked that night to 
have a retirement party for Avery Brund- 
age, so I bombed out.” 

In November of that year Shattuck 
crashed a meeting of the Pan-American 
Sports Organization in San Juan. “I 
knocked on the door and told ’em I want¬ 
ed 10 minutes,” he says. “They allowed 
me five and told me there was nothing 
they could do for me.” Two months 
later he went to the PASO Congress in 
Santiago, Chile and, through sheer per¬ 
severance, sold his plan. Roller skating 
was accepted on the condition that 



USACRS take the responsibility for 
training athletes from the Pan-Am coun¬ 
tries in the sport. 

Shattuck made five trips to Latin 
America and the Caribbean. USACRS 
donated $50,000 for equipment and 
training and half of the $300,000 it took 
to build the skating facility in Puerto 
Rico. “I have only one goal,” said 
Shattuck. “Olympic participation.” 

In May 1978 the IOC planned 
its schedule for the 1984 Games in Los 
Angeles. Roller skating was not includ¬ 
ed. However, Marie Walker, roller skat¬ 
ing’s representative on the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Committee, is just about certain 
that the sport will make it by 1988. 
“Considering the 20 years of struggle 
behind us and the 10 years of really 
hard work,” says Walker, “1988 seems 
like tomorrow morning.” eno 
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See you later, alligator. 
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is the unexpected, you'll know 
what to expect from Safari A-T 
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Have colt, 
will travel 

A wise trainer finds it pays to keep 
his horse away from that big bad Bid 


S marten came inquiringly to the door 
of his stall at New York’s Belmont 
Park as if answering a knock, and thrust 
his chocolate-colored nose into the arms 
of Woody Stephens. The colt is an ami¬ 
able sort, a dark bay with attentive ears 
and luminous eyes. His coat was dap¬ 
pling in the morning light. The trainer 
patted his neck, then tickled his chin. 
Smarten half-shut his eyes, like a cat that 
is being stroked to sleep, but it was Ste¬ 
phens who was doing all the purring. 

“Just everywhere he's been, he’s done 
it for us," Stephens said. "This horse has 
come a long way; he’s come into his own. 
If we had pushed him in on top of these 
better 3-ycar-olds too early in the year, 
he just might not have come into him¬ 
self. He’s built up confidence in himself. 
He’s never yet made the lead and lost; 
anytime he’s gotten there, he's stayed 
there. You take a horse that has won live 
straight stakes, like this horse, and he’s 
got to believe in himself enough, 
wouldn't you think so? I was able to take 
my lime with him. And I think we’ve 
done right with him." 

If 65-year-old Woody Stephens is 
right, if a racehorse gams confidence 
through winning, there is probably no 
3-year-old coll in America quite as sold 
on himself at the moment as Smarten. 
For while Spectacular Bid. Golden Act, 
General Assembly, Flying Paster and 
Screen King were having at each other 
in the spring classics. Smarten was en¬ 
riching himself as the star of the liveliest 
sideshow in the game. 

Smarten has started nine times this 
year, at nine different racetracks. Since 
May 5 he has won five in a row. includ¬ 
ing four $I00.000-plus derbies, to push 


his earnings for the year to $412,640, sec¬ 
ond only to Spectacular Bid’s $771,383 
among 3-year-old colts. He earned this 
remarkable sum while dodging, quite art¬ 
fully, Bid's imposing figure and finding 
softer spots. 

Stephens' plotting of his career is a 
textbook example of how to train, man¬ 
age and campaign a 3-year-old who, early 
in the year, appears to be a cut below 
the very best of his generation. Condi¬ 
tioning draws the most attention—has 
this horse done enough, that horse too 
much?—but a more revealing test of a 
trainer’s aptitude lies in how he man¬ 
ages a horse’s campaign, whether he spots 
him right or overmatches him. The road 
through the spring classics annually is lit¬ 
tered with formerly useful horses who 
have been wrung out or ruined by meet¬ 
ing, superior horses at long distances. 

Had he sent Smarten after Spectacular 
Bid this spring, Stephens believes he 
would not have the horse he has today. 
Not that the decision to avoid Bid was en¬ 
tirely a product of design. Smarten had 
won $77,993 as a 2-year-old, including a 
stakes in Maryland, and in the new year 
he showed signs that he might be a con* 
tender in the classics. In January he fin¬ 
ished third in the Tropical Park Derby, 
but in that race he beat Davona Dale, 
the best filly in the country right now. 
However, in the process he suffered a 
quarter crack in his left front hoof—part 
of his hoof split to the hairline, a painful 
injury—forcing Stephens to stop for re¬ 
pairs. Stephens had the youngster fitted 
with a Bane patch—a fiber-glass patch 
designed to hold the hoof together while 
the injury heals—and gave Smarten all 
the time he needed to recuperate. On 
Feb. 15, the day nominations were due 
for the Kentucky Derby. Preakness and 
Belmont. Stephens, who won the ’74 
Derby with Cannonade, didn’t name 
Smarten. "I thought he couldn't get back 
to serious training for 60 days,” he says. 
And after what he saw of Spectacular 
Bid. Stephens was in no hurry for Smar¬ 
ten to hook him. He saw Bid win the Flor¬ 
ida Derby, the race in which Jockey Ron¬ 
nie Franklin gave him four excuses to 
get beat, and that was enough for Woody. 



Smarten has won five straight and S412.640 this year 


“That was the key.” he says. “That race 
was what made me back away. With as 
much bad luck as lie had. he beat those 
horses easily." 

At the time Smarten did not belong 
in the company of Bid. But the colt (by 
Cyane-Smartairc) responded sooner than 
Stephens had expected, and in late March 
he made his first start in more than two 
months, in an allowance race at Hiale¬ 
ah. He finished fourth, beaten almost 10 
lengths, but he came back bouncing to 
the shed. Picking his spots, Stephens de¬ 
cided to send Smarten to Hot Springs 
for the Arkansas Derby. He just missed, 
with Golden Act charging past him in 
the final eighth to beat him a neck. En¬ 
couraged, Stephens shipped him to New 
York for the Wood Memorial. He fin¬ 
ished fourth, beaten just half a length, 
after he was blocked and forced to check 
several times. "Should've won it." 
Woody says. 

Now the fun began, a traveling road 
show like no other in the game, two men 
and a horse. Groom Ben Riley and the 
colt’s English-born exercise boy, Phil 
Gleaves. accompanied him everywhere. 
“A great traveling companion." says 
Gleaves. “Nothing bothers him. It’s just 
Ben, myself and him.” Woody had them 
continued 
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HORSE RACING continued 


vanned to Pimlico following the Wood, 
and on the day Spectacular Bid won the 
Kentucky Derby. Smarten took the $50.- 
000-uddcd Woodlawn on the grass at 
Pimlico, winning by six lengths. He left 
town as Spectacular Bid was arriving for 
the Preakness. Stephens still could have 
supplemented Smarten in the Preakness 
and the Belmont, but having seen the 
Derby on television, he thought Bid was 
not a horse to tangle with. Robert Kirk- 
ham. a lumber distributor from Mutton- 
town. N.Y., who owns the colt with Jim 
Ryan, a builder from Columbia. Md.. 
concurred. So Smarten was off to Chi¬ 
cago for the $ 150.000-addcd Illinois 
Derby at Sportsman’s Park. He won by 
five, running the I'/g miles in l:49 2 /s,just 
a tick off the track mark, and earned $91.- 
710. That same afternoon Spectacular 
Bid romped in the Preakness. 

Stephens fetched his colt home to Bel¬ 
mont from Chicago. Kirkham wanted to 
run him in the Belmont, but the train¬ 
er’s judgment prevailed. Stephens looked 
at it this way. Spectacular Bid had run su¬ 


perbly in the Preakness and looked un¬ 
beatable at Belmont Park: Smarten had 
never even been a mile and a quarter, 
much less the Belmont distance of a mile 
and a half. There was a rich pot for the 
plucking in the $ 100.000-added Pennsyl¬ 
vania Derby on May 28 at Keystone 
Racetrack in Pennsylvania, and another 
in the $ 150.000-added Ohio Derby eight 
days after the Belmont. “If I ran in the 
Belmont. I'd have to miss those two.” he 
says. "I’d have had to win the Belmont 
to come out ahead." 

The logic seemed irrefutable. So Ste¬ 
phens shipped Smarten to Keystone to 
face five virtual unknowns. Under Sam 
Maple, his regular rider, the colt won by 
three, earning a purse of $68,880. 

Next, Smarten flew to Cleveland for 
the Ohio Derby, and won that easily, by 
eight, beating a colt called Bold Ruckus. 
His purse was $90,000. Then Stephens 
sent Smarten back to Chicago for the 
$106,000 American Derby, at a mile and 
a quarter, at Arlington Park. Nothing of 
tjverit faced Smarten, and he won with 


authority. The prize was $63,600. The 
trainer was like a kid in the candy store 
holding five lollipops at once. 

But things promise to get more de¬ 
manding for Smarten this summer and 
fall. Stephens is aiming for the Travers 
at Saratoga next month and the stiffer 
competition it could offer—perhaps even 
Spectacular Bid and Davona Dale. 

The colt has certainly earned the 
chance to meet them, and Stephens plans 
to give it to him. What he has is a rel¬ 
atively fresh horse who was not wrung 
out chasing Bid. who has won his races 
decisively and who goes to Saratoga a 
better horse than he was six months ago. 
And a horse, as Stephens says, with con¬ 
fidence. Not to mention almost half a mil¬ 
lion in the bank. “Keep yourself in good 
company and your horse in bad com¬ 
pany,” Trainer Frank Whitcley says. 
“That’s the secret of the game." Ste¬ 
phens, whose horses have won more than 
1,200 races and more than $16 million 
in purses since he began training in 1938. 
knows it well. end 
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National Smoker Study: 

Merit 100’s 



Acclaimed! 


Latest research shows'Enriched Flavor cigarette 
equal to-or better than-leading high tar 100 s. 


Can the taste of low tar MERIT 100’s satisfy 
smokers of much higher tar 100’s? 

Here are the results of nationwide research 
involving smokers who taste-tested MERIT 100’s against 
leading high tar brands. 

Results Confirm MERIT Breakthrough 
Confirmed: Majority of 100’s smokers rate MERIT 
100s taste equal to—or better than—leading high tar 
cigarettes tested! Cigarettes having up to 60% more tar 
Confirmed: Majority of 100’s smokers confirm taste 
satisfaction of low tar MERIT 100s. 

And detailed interviews conducted among current 
MERIT 100s smokers documented the same taste 
satisfaction. 

(£) Philip Morris Inc. 197V 

Kings: 8mg*'tar'.' 0.6mg nicotine— 

100’s: 11 mg' *tar."0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May *78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Confirmed: 35% of MERIT 100’s smokers say it was 
an “easy switch” from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 100’s 
smokers say their former high tar brands weren’t 
missed! 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT 100’s smokers not 
considering other brands. 

First Major Alternative To High Tar Smoking 

MERIT 100’s have proven conclusively that they not 
only deliver the flavor of high tar 100’s—but continue 
to satisfy! 

This ability to satisfy over long periods of time could 
be the most important evidence to date that MERIT is 
what it claims to be: The first real alternative for 
high tar smokers. 
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by FRANK DEFORD 


Goldengirl is the story of Susan Anton, played 
by Goldine Serafin. a tale about a great big 
beautiful blonde who is created by a diabol¬ 
ical P.R. doctor and an unscrupulous poster 
manufacturer and comes to conquer Holly¬ 
wood in 1979. Either that or it is the story of 
Goldine Serafin. played by Susan Anton, a 
talc about a great big beautiful blonde who is 
created by a diabolical German doctor and 
an unscrupulous French psychiatrist and 
comes to conquer the Olympics in 1980. It is 
one or the other, and I am not sure that it 
matters which, because if you like great big 
beautiful blondes running about in next to 
nothing, you will not pause to quibble about 
minutiae, such as what is going on and why 
in the world it is. 

On the other hand, there are always nit- 
pickers. I have a friend, a track nut, who 
advises me that Susan/Goldine "runs too 
straight up.” So. in this sense, Goldengirl can 
be like a rabbit test to find out if you are a 
track nut. If you come away from the film talk¬ 
ing about the running, you are a track nut. 

But (as I was saying to the AAU the other 
day), it’s a game of inches. And Susan Anton 
is a game of inches. Lovingly, then leeringly, 
she is photographed in her track outfits, of¬ 
ten as not from the rear, where her shorts are 
always hiking up just so. Incidentally. Gold¬ 
engirl runs the 100 meters in 10.91. the 200 
in 20.03 and the 400 in an equivalently low. 
but undisclosed, figure, because, as she de¬ 
clares: "I'm a simple American girl who was 
bom to win three Olympic gold medals.” The 
further expectation is that this triple play will 
make small potatoes out of Mark Spitz and 
Bruce Jenner and produce $20 million for her¬ 
self and the consortium financing her. 

But Goldine is not just another one of the 
girls. The mad sawbones has shot her chock- 
full of a drug that makes rats grow as big as 
Airedales, so Goldengirl is 6' 2". 19% strong¬ 
er than pure unadulterated women, and 30 
to 40 years ahead of them. She is also sur¬ 
rounded by a $250,000 training facility, and 
by all manner of support personnel, leading 
off with the doctor (Curt Jurgens) and the 
psychiatrist (Leslie Caron), who supply a onc- 
two punch of classic Teutonic and Gallic ac¬ 
cents that we have not had so wonderfully 
juxtaposed since Casablanca. “I haf not show 
you da affection you deserf." Herr Jurgens 
growls to Goldengirl. "Bui. ah, zc joy weel 
come laytair.” Mile. Caron coos to her. And 
you think it’s tough just because you're a 
Gemini. No wonder Goldengirl has identity 
problems. She sings Slow Down, I'll Find 
You. and contracts a touch of diabetes. 

On to Moscow! 

The screenwriter. John Kohn. has done a 
neat job of streamlining the novel (by Peter 



Lear), especially by eliminating the middle of 
the book, which backed and filled to no good 
purpose. Kohn's dialogue is hardly scintillat¬ 
ing. and the characters search vainly for the 
second dimension, but so what? We don’t 
want our potboilers cluttered up with any¬ 
thing less than certifiably crazed doctors, 
greedy businessmen, nosy reporters and “the 
unknown blonde from Bakersfield." 

Unfortunately. Goldengirl has been sab¬ 
otaged by an incredibly inept job of editing. 
The movie jumps and starts, spraying ex¬ 
position upon us. Worse, two crucial plot 
turns are botched. First we discover—I think 
we do—that the doctor is not really Gol- 
dengirl’s father. All along wc have been told 
he is. and then, in an aside tossed off as if 
she were asking Burger King to hold the pick¬ 
les, Goldine says he isn’t. And. zap. that's 
all of that. Moreover, one important love 
scene, or several of them, appear to have 
been dropped altogether, so that Goldengirl’s 
affection for a marketing expert (James Co¬ 
burn) seems to have no basis whatsoever. Co¬ 
burn is quite fine at playing a sort of Mark 
McCormack with heart, but he is too long 
in the tooth ever to have been cast as the nu¬ 
bile Miss Anton's heartthrob. 

For track nuts. Dwight Stones has a de¬ 
manding job of acting: he must play an am¬ 
ateur high jumper. Bob Beamon appears as a 
color announcer—saying nothing of conse¬ 
quence and thus filling the role perfectly. 
Harry Guardino. as a member of the Gold¬ 
engirl consortium, is a dead ringer for Joe Na- 
math 20 years from now. John Ncwcombe. 
cast as another member of the syndicate, has 
been confined largely to modeling the line of 
clothing he endorses. It’s all hokey good fun. 
but I would have to say that they adapted 
the poster from Susan Anton better than they 
adapted the movie from the novel. end 
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The salmon never seem to be in the river anymore but 
the obsessed angler, hope touched by melancholy, 
still wades out to seek the prize beyond recompense 
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vjf] e at No. 15 Place Venddme Monday morn- 

ingat 9:15 sharp,” the wire read. 

No. 15 Place Venddme is the address of Par¬ 
is’ Ritz Hotel, where two days earlier my wife and 1 had 
met the owner, Charles Ritz, and had promptly earned his 
disapproval of our fly-casting techniques. I wanted to talk 
to him not about fishing but about the literary associations 
of the Ritz—which is so very rich in them—but when I 
asked Charles for his recollections of Proust, who for years 
dined there nightly, he said, “I may have seen him. He was 
another flyswatter.” That was Charles’ name for anybody 
who was not a fly-fisherman. I dropped the subject. He 
then got it out of us that we did not practice the technique 
of fly casting he prescribes in his book A Fly Fisher’s Life. 
We did it wrong then, and provided we did not turn out to 
be too old to learn, he was determined to teach us the right 
way. 

So his wire was not an invitation but a summons, a com¬ 
mand, and we were there exactly on time. However, at half 
past nine we were still sitting in Charles’ car with him and 
his chauffeur, waiting. For what, we were not told. 

Presently there appeared on the Place, headed our way, 
a short, slight, bespectacled young man dressed in knickers, 
a bulky sweater and a tweed cap, carrying large canvas 
bags slung from both shoulders and, over one. a bundle of 
fishing rods in their cases. 

“There’s my boy,” said Charles. 

This was the beginning of my acquaintance with Pierre 
Afire, a little man with a big ambition, in fact an obsession, 
a man in a race against time and against many other men 
in quest of a prize for which all of them, as nobody knows 
better than Pierre, were probably born too late. 

That morning at the casting pool in the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne, Charles Ritz almost ruined my fly casting, such as it 
was. Just watching him cast was enough to discourage me. 
Square-shouldered and erect as a drill sergeant at the age 
of 80—he died when he was 84—he could lay out 100 feet 
of line with a light rod, softly and with perfect aim, and 
make it look easy. He had perfected his own method of cast¬ 
ing, had made a religion of it and become a zealot preach¬ 
ing it. After an hour of his coaching I could no longer cast 
my own way, and it was plain to me that to master his I 
would have to be born again. Charles then left me to prac¬ 
tice while he turned his attention to my wife. 

Behind Charles’ back 1 reverted to my old bad habits, hop¬ 
ing to regain a little self-respect. Pierre Affre joined me 


and, in English, said quietly, “You should not listen to Mr. 
Ritz. You cast far enough to catch fish. He wants for every¬ 
body to be a tournament champion. Do it your way." 

1 complimented Pierre on his English. It was hard to be¬ 
lieve that he had been speaking it for only one year. He had 
dropped Russian to study it. Why, l wondered. "I had to," 
he explained. “English is the language of fly-fishing.” 

Of Pierre Affre’s ability with a fly rod. perhaps no more 
need be said than that for eight of his 30 years he has been 
the fly-casting champion of France and has won medals as 
his country’s entrant in international tournaments. That day 
in the Bois de Boulogne what I was shown as he and Charles 
Ritz cast side by side resembled nothing so much as a duo so¬ 
nata—music without sound—rendered by an old maestro 
and his prize pupil. What many people can do, those two 
were doing as few people can or ever have. Just to cast a fly 
rod is not very difficult, but the difference between com¬ 
petence at it and artistry is about the equivalent of the mu¬ 
sical comb compared to the violin. Measured against either 
of those virtuosi, my fly-casting motions were those of some¬ 
body beating a rug, while each cast of theirs had the finesse, 
the assurance and the dispatch of a diamond cutter split¬ 
ting a stone. Between the two there was that sense of shared 
pleasure and a common bond that chamber-music players 
have, the young man revering the old one, he finding in his 
young friend a continuity that would last after him. 

Pierre lived like a Balzac character in an apartment in 
Paris surrounded, almost swamped, by the paraphernalia of 
his id6e fixe. Fishing rods in sheaves were stacked in every 
comer of his three rooms. Reels lay everywhere. Tents, camp 
stoves, backpacks, axes were piled in the middle of the floor. 
Books and magazines, all devoted to fishing, were stacked 
against the walls. A tabletop was heaped with correspon¬ 
dence from fishermen and conservation clubs. 

1 was shown all his treasures. Bamboo trout rods as wispy 
as magicians’ wands; salmon rods the size of vaulting poles. 
One-of-a-kind reels that never went into production or had 
been specially made for presentation to a champion caster 
or a legendary fisherman. Hies, tied by famous tiers, con¬ 
taining feathers from exotic birds now protected from the 
threat of extinction. Books long out of print with hand-col¬ 
ored plates. The talk, not always about fishing, was un¬ 
flagging. We finally parted early the following morning. 

By then I knew such out-of-the-way things as how to mas¬ 
turbate a prize bull for the purpose of artificial insemina¬ 
tion and that the human race owes it to the lifework of a 
certain Miss Rothschild, of the banking family, that fleas, 
so important to medical research because they carry some 
of the most dread diseases, have at last been classified. Reas 
are classified by the shape of their penises. I also knew by 
then all the latest about the Atlantic salmon in its long, los¬ 
ing battle for survival. 

Pierre—Dr. Affre—knew these things because he is a vet¬ 
erinarian. In France, as elsewhere, veterinary medicine can 
be a very lucrative profession. Pierre could, if he chose, 
earn a great deal of money at it, for he is brilliant, tireless, 
able and willing to take jobs that other vets turn down. 
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such as vaccinating large herds of cattle—hard and often 
dangerous work—or night duty in animal hospitals. He does 
not enjoy operating on house pets, for it is monotonous 
and unchallenging; he would prefer to do research. But that 
does not pay. If he is to have the money that his expensive 
sport requires, he must treat sick cats and dogs. Even so, 
Pierre always has, as he, making one of his rare grammat¬ 
ical mistakes, puts it, “few money.” The reason for this is 
that no sooner does he get a little in his pocket than he 
throws up his job and is off to Scotland or Canada or Ice¬ 
land in quest of the trophy salmon that swims continuously 
in his thoughts. Pierre is free to travel. He has no intention 
of getting married, for that would tie him down. Nor does 
he wish to bring children into a world where, by the time 
any son of his was grown, there would be no salmon left to 
catch. That, as regards his favorite fish, is Pierre in his 
black mood; he can be, the very next moment, just as in- 
temperately optimistic. 

In the same year—his 20th—that he won his first na¬ 
tional fly-casting championship, Pierre caught his first salm¬ 
on. Until then his fishing had been for small game. That 
year, in a truck borrowed from his father’s plumbing busi¬ 
ness. he went to the Pyrenees. There, in the Gave d’OIo- 
ron, he caught one of the few salmon remaining in a river 
that had once abounded in them. It was an 18-pounder. 
Pierre paid for the trip by selling the fish. Unlike America, 
most European countries, including France, permit the sale 
of game fish, and salmon is everywhere very high-priced. It 
becomes more so with each passing year. In that economic 


fact lies Pierre’s hope and his despair, the latter gaining 
upon the former with each passing year. 

The large photograph on the wall of his apartment, of 
him bringing that fish ashore, is that of a man who has 
found his fate. It might be his wedding picture. Sad if so, be¬ 
cause of the salmon’s uncertain future. 

When they are young and fancy-free, fishermen play the 
field, angling for anything, pleased with whatever they get. 
Their hearts are not yet in it. But waiting for each and 
every one of them is his fish, and each species—the ones real¬ 
ly worth fishing for, that is—demands his undivided de¬ 
votion, like a jealous woman. Of all fish, the one Pierre 
Affre fell for at first sight, hook, line and sinker, is the most 
beleaguered, the most exacting, the most finicky. 

Pierre did not fit my notion of a salmon fisherman. He 
was too young, too poor, too lively minded, too French. 
Salmon fishing requires rather a phlegmatic disposition, the 
opposite of Pierre’s excitability and restlessness. Patience is 
not, despite the common belief, required of all fishing; of 
salmon fishing it is—patience, perseverance, indeed dog¬ 
gedness, and a low expectation of reward. 

A salmon fisherman ought to be British, and he ought to 
be upper class. Success as a salmon fisherman depends lit¬ 
tle upon skill, as does trout fishing; it depends instead upon 
luck, which is to say, upon the size of the fisherman’s bank¬ 
book. The rod with the best, which is to say, the costliest, 
beat of the river, and the one who can rent it at the height, 
which is to say, the costliest time of the season, is the one 
who will catch the most and the biggest fish. Far better, of 
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course, not to have to bother with renting a beat, picking a 
lime. That is why many of those thinking of going in for 
salmon fishing seriously have arranged to be born Scottish 
lairds with 20 or 30 miles of prime water flowing through 
their estates. Having lacked the foresight to provide for 
that, you must work very hard, or at least very profitably, 
and invest wisely, and save, and you will still do well to 
wait until after retirement, when you have time on your 
hands. Much time is needed, for. as any gillie will tell you, 
“One catches a salmon very seldom, sir." He will also tell 
you the story of the gentleman who, at the end of his week’s 
fishing, points to his single salmon and says to his man, 
"George, that fish cost me £2,000." To which George re¬ 
plies, "Jolly good thing you caught only the one, sir." 

Salmon fishing is a sport for gentlemen. A gentleman fish¬ 
es determinedly and then, at a fitting hour of the day. he as 
determinedly quits fishing and turns to other pleasures ap¬ 
propriate to his station. Tea. a drink in congenial company, 
a leisurely dinner, then coffee, brandy and cigars, a game of 
bridge, a nightcap. He makes no unseemly haste to be on 
the water in the morning merely because he is spending a 
few hundred pounds a day to be there. A gentleman is not— 
need it be said?—a fishmonger. His catch goes as gifts to 
friends. When a gentleman catches nothing—which is very 
often the case—he conceals whatever disappointment he 
may feel, and no gillie would ever dare presume to cross 
the social gulf that separates them and sympathize with 
him. He is not new to this, he would have you know; he has 
generations of not catching salmon behind him. Fishing for 
him is a pastime—or is it even that? Is it not rather a class ob¬ 
ligation—like shooting grouse? Certainly it is not a pas¬ 
sion. Gentlemen do not display passions. 

ierre Affre is the son of a plumber, the grand¬ 
son of small farmers. He must earn his liv¬ 
ing, and his consuming passion for salmon 
fishing leaves him little time to do it. The 
Seine, the river he, along with millions of others, lives near, 
was once a salmon river, believe it or not, but is now little 
more than a common sewer, poor even in three-inch gar- 
dons. Always with “few money." and in competition, for a 
steadily dwindling salmon population, with those with lots 
of it. what hope has Pierre got? 

"I am not a gentleman." says Pierre with a very French, 
very republican, wicked little smile. 

Already 1 had felt pity for a man with many years ahead 
of him. incapable of self-deception because he was an au¬ 
thority on the subject, falling in love with that desperately 
endangered species, the salmon. If his sport was dependent 
upon the survival of the genus Gentleman, then I felt even 
sorrier for him. What pollution and hydroelectric dams have 
done for the salmon, inflation, taxes and death duties have 
done for the salmon's traditional enemy and friend. It is a 
toss-up. which is more threatened with extinction. 

That winter, Pierre went back to school, to the Pasteur In¬ 
stitute. to study epidemiology. Weekends he spent in the 
field trapping wild ducks to determine their role, if any, in 
spreading human influenza. Very interesting, very unremun- 


erative work. When spring came, Pierre had even fewer 
money than usual. 

His studies over, Pierre went to work. Weekends he put 
in 96-hour, round-the-clock stints at an animal hospital. He 
telephoned an estate agent in London. Available, owing to 
late cancellations, were a week on the River Spey, a week 
on the Tweed and a week on the Tay, all in Scotland, all no¬ 
table for harboring salmon. He had fished the Tweed but 
never the other two, both of them among the world’s most fa¬ 
mous salmon streams. The price was. as such things are reck¬ 
oned. reasonable, for the spring run of fish would be about 
over, the fall run not yet begun. Eternal question for the 
salmon fisherman who has to ask what it costs: whether to 
go when it is less expensive, knowing you will catch fewer 
fish, maybe none, or to gamble on an expensive stay with bel¬ 
ter chances of a good catch. Pierre believes that the best 
time to go fishing is. as somebody once said, when you can 
get away. He rented all three beats. I went along. A young 
Frenchman and an aging American, both out of the peas¬ 
antry. both politically progressive, both drawn to a snob¬ 
bish. anachronistic, upper-class British blood sport- 

“Lower Floors" is the beat of the River Tweed just up¬ 
stream from the ancient town of Kelso. Along with a great 
deal more of the river, it is the hereditary property of the 
Duke of Roxburgh. It takes its name from nearby Floors Cas¬ 
tle, the Duke’s seat. Floors Castle is said to have exactly as 
many windows as there are days of the year. That is. ar¬ 
chitecturally. its one distinction. 

On this Saturday afternoon in June, the Duke's herds 
and the Duke’s flocks were seeking shade beneath the Duke’s 
oaks in the Duke’s meadows from—I almost said, so ex¬ 
tensive are His Grace’s holdings—the Duke’s sun. The one 
thing in which he was wanting was salmon in the water we 
were renting from him. 

We had fished since daybreak, pausing only briefly for a 
picnic lunch on the riverbank. Rather. Pierre had paused 
only then; I had stopped frequently to rest. Wading the rock- 
strewn river tired me. So did casting my long rod. Long for 
me. that is to say. It was of graphite, the lightest of all rod- 
making materials, a one-handed rod of 10 feet, weighing 
just over four ounces. To the gillies this was small, and they 
were sure it would barely kill a trout, never a salmon. Yet it 
was by far the biggest fly rod I had ever fished with. The gil¬ 
lies were wrong; with enough line on the reel, it would 
have killed a whale. What it could not do was cast as far as 
the long two-handed rods common on the salmon rivers of 
Scotland. 

Pierre’s was one of those rods. 14'/* feet long and so 
heavy I could hardly heft it. Pierre is even slighter of build 
than I. yet while I often tired from casting my light rod. he 
cast his big stick daylong, from dawn until deep into the 
night, stopping only occasionally to change flies. Pierre kept 
in training to retain his championship. 

Never cautious in wading the river, Pierre had grown to¬ 
tally heedless in pursuit of the fish that continued to elude 
him. Though he offered as little resistance to the current as 
I did. what a contrast the two of us were! To steady myself 
and feel ahead of me for pockets and holes in the riverbed. 
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I carried a staff. I inched along. I always waded upstream, 
never downstream, where the current could so easily buck¬ 
le your knees, sweep you off balance. Pierre, without a staff, 
bounded in every direction, as though jogging on a track. 

Now in midstream, almost up to his armpits in water, he 
was casting all the way to shore. First to one shore and 
then to the other, switching the rod from hand to hand, as 
powerful and as dextrous with either. He was casting the 
full length of his line and doing it with a regular rhythm, as 
though he were spring-wound. No metronome could have 
been more methodical. When his cast was fished out and 
he raised his rod to commence 
a new one, the length of line 
drawn from the water seemed 
unending. As he took a step 
downstream to his new posi¬ 
tion, the line straightened be¬ 
hind him and hung momentar¬ 
ily upon the air. At precisely 
the instant when the maximum 
power had been flexed into the 
rod by the rearward pull of the 
line, it was brought forward. 

Out rolled the new cast to that 
length which no amount of see¬ 
ing it could lessen my amaze¬ 
ment, my awe. Pierre was proof 
that size, strength, had nothing 
to do with casting. It was tim¬ 
ing, mastery of the rod’s own 
rhythms and inherent power, as 
a tiny jockey masters a huge 
horse. Watching him, I under¬ 
stood the value of what Charles 
Ritz had tried to impart to me— 
the satisfaction one might take 
in casting well even when the 
fishing was poor. 

You have got to be a very 
good fisherman to count on al¬ 
ways catching fish, especially 
when the stakes are as high as 
they are in salmon fishing. 

Pierre did count on himself, and 
well he might. In other years 
he had sometimes returned 
from Scotland to Paris with so 
many fish that, after selling 
them to the specialty foodshops in the Rue du Faubourg- 
St. Honors, he not only paid for his trip, but he also made a 
good profit. Even in the worst years he had always man¬ 
aged to catch enough salmon to defray a large percentage 
of his expenses. That was how to be a salmon fisherman with¬ 
out being either a gentleman or an industrialist. To do it 
you had to fish hard and well. Pierre fished well always, 
and he liked nothing better than to fish hard. This year, 
after two weeks, one on the Spey and one here on the 
Tweed, fishing as well as ever and even harder, he had two 
small fish. 


I had watched him grow grimmer daily. As soon as he 
was up each morning he looked outside, then made a face. 
Another bad day: sunny, warm, still. This was supposed to 
be Scotland! Where was the rain, the wind, the cold—salm¬ 
on-fishing weather? He had remained polite, but in his ea¬ 
gerness to be always on the water he had grown impatient 
with the time I took eating and drinking. The food in our 
hotel was excellent—not to mention the single-malt whis¬ 
key. The difference in our ages Pierre could not accept. We 
must be on the river even before the gillie got there and 
long after he left. What need had we for a gillie? If I was un¬ 
certain which fly to use or 
where to fish, I had only to ask 
him. In fact, we had now fished 
with every fly in our many box¬ 
es. Which ones we used seemed 
not to matter. 

Despite all this bad luck, and 
despite his constant burden 
of knowledge of the salmon’s 
worsening plight, Pierre re¬ 
mained undaunted, finding al¬ 
ways in a new day. in fresh, un¬ 
fished water, a spring of hope. 
“There is always tomorrow. 
Bill,” he would say. Or. “There 
is still the Tay. A whole week 
on the Tay! Let us not be dis¬ 
couraged.” Then, his trust be¬ 
trayed, he would say, “No fish 
are here.” It takes a very self- 
confident fisherman to say that 
of a body of water, sure that if 
there were fish he would catch 
them. Had it been any but 
Pierre. I would have said a fat¬ 
uously self-complacent fisher¬ 
man. 

“Then let's not waste our 
time. Let’s take the day off. Go 
sightseeing. Catch up on some 
sleep.” 

“No! Never! We try again.” 
Pierre was like the inveterate 
gambler who says he knows a 
crap game is crooked, but that 
it’s the only game in town. 

Not only was the fishing dif¬ 
ferent, many things in Scotland were changed, just in the 
year since Pierre was last there, and many of the changes 
were traceable to the same cause. The narrow Scottish roads, 
all built years ago, were clogged with tractor-trailers, in¬ 
cluding the huge tandem rigs from the Continent. Scotland 
was now a rapidly expanding market for Britain’s partners 
in the EEC. To remedy the congestion, new roads were 
under construction everywhere and old ones were getting 
lanes added to them. Ancient narrow-arched stone bridges 
were being bypassed for new ones, with scant consider¬ 
ation being given to the well-being of the river. To me, 
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who grew up in Texas in the ’30s, a time of both boom and 
bust, there was something familiar in the air: overlaying 
the smell of a poverty so old and so pervasive it had be¬ 
come the way of life was the heady new smell of crude oil. 
Scotland, which had been for so long to England what the 
American South had been to the North—neglected, ex¬ 
ploited—was now spending the money from its North Sea 
oil without waiting to count it. 

Every tourist is a Tory, it has been said. But in his op¬ 
position to the changes taking place in Scotland. Pierre was 
no tourist, he was an adopted son. To Scotland he turned 
as surely as its salmon return there to complete their life 
cycle. The Scots are a very patriotic people, but none among 
them, not even those in the kilts of their clans, loves the 
country more than Pierre. The advent of progress and pros¬ 
perity, which they so uncritically welcomed, could not but 
worry him. Scotland had been one of the salmon's last re¬ 
maining European retreats. Spain had sacrificed hers to the 
demand for more kilowatts, hydroelectric dams blocking 
the fish from their spawning grounds. The Irish Anglers’ As¬ 
sociation had petitioned its government to desist from the 
hypocrisy, indeed, the outright deception, of advertising the 
country's fishing as a tourist attraction. Irish fishing, once 
so fine, was a victim of that long impoverished and back¬ 
ward country’s rush to industrialize. People have always 
been eager to change fishes into loaves. 

North Sea oil now. One more enemy to add to Pierre’s al¬ 
ready long list. The dams, the Danes, the diseases, the seals, 
the offshore trawlers, the inshore netters, the poachers, the 
polluters: the salmon has many enemies. As an authority 
on the subject, Pierre knows them all; as a fisherman, he 
feels them all. The salmon's enemies are his enemies. To 
have so many is disheartening. They disperse a man’s anger 
without diminishing it: they dissipate his energies. Too many 
fronts to have to fight on all at once. This very week in 
West Berlin, smoked salmon was selling in the shops at $26 
a pound. Much as he would like to have some himself to 
sell to that market, Pierre knows that such prices are the 
most serious threat of all to his beloved salmon. When a com¬ 
modity becomes that precious, it is nearly impossible to en¬ 
force laws regulating its harvest. Patrolmen and wardens 
who try to do so are sometimes killed. 

Add to the ominous signs of progress in Scotland the wor¬ 
risome number of Common Market anglers, especially 
French, we encountered. Knowing them well. Pierre did 
not trust them. Few fly-fishermen among them, few gen¬ 
tlemen. They do not take it in sporting spirit when they do 
not catch fish, lots of fish. 

The kind of fisherman Pierre admires and likes to share 
the water with was perfectly exemplified in Mr. Robinson, 
our fellow guest at the hotel in Kelso. Mr. Robinson, in his 
60s, had been coming to the Tweed from his home in York¬ 
shire since he was a boy. He was a gentleman angler of the 
old school, a breed less and less often to be met with. He 
kept gentleman's hours. He did not greatly deplete the stock 
of fish. Mrs. Robinson was my source for the information 
that, in fact, he never caught anything. Did Mr. Robinson 
let a detail like that spoil his sport? Mr. Robinson under¬ 


stood that catching fish is as incidental to fishing as making 
babies is to—the thought completes itself. 

Noticeable by their absence from the hotel were young¬ 
er replacements of Mr. Robinson. All the anglers here were 
his age or older—some much older. Indeed, of some of 
them, one wondered how on earth they managed to keep up¬ 
right in the currents of the river. To be a salmon fisherman 
takes money that most young men have not got. It bodes ill 
for the salmon, already with so few friends and protectors, 
that it has got no more than it has among the younger gen¬ 
eration of these Isles, its traditional home. The salmon, even 
as it disappears, has come to represent a passing way of 
life. The hotel, a monument to the fish, now looks like a pe¬ 
riod-piece stage set. It might have come from that recent ex¬ 
ercise in nostalgia for the Edwardian era. the TV serial 
Upstairs. Downstairs. Salmon fishing has. indeed, always 
depended upon a privileged class, one that diverted itself 
with the traditional British field sports, and thus upon an un¬ 
derprivileged class, one willing to work for wages that helped 
subsidize those enormous, lofty-ceilinged salons and cor¬ 
ridors. those gracious, sweeping lawns and well-tended 
gardens, those leisurely big meals—and do it with a cheer¬ 
ful servility that few young Britons feel obliged any longer 
to evince. 

almon fishing goes on in Scotland, the demand 
as great as ever even as the quality declines. Vy¬ 
ing now for the available beats, and pushing the 
prices beyond what all but a few of the British 
themselves can afford, are big businessmen from Germany, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland—Arab oil sheiks will come 
next. Practical men, they want results, not understanding 
that fishing, as done in Britain, is the most impractical pur¬ 
suit known to man, with salmon fishing the most imprac¬ 
tical kind of all. When traditional methods fail to produce 
these results, they have no patience with tradition. Pierre 
is. of course, right: English is the language of fly-fishing, as 
it is of cricket, golf. The sport was born here, developing 
not just its vocabulary but its character here. Continental 
fishermen cannot understand the mystique of the fly. On 
the Continent the spinning rod and reel—those great lev- 
elers—are universal. There can be no doubt that they are 
more killing. Why, in Britain, should the fly be prescribed, 
hallowed, sacrosanct? The Frenchman who comes to fish 
here regards this as another British eccentricity. He regards 
their disdain of prawns for bait with the same amused con¬ 
tempt as he does their avoidance of snails as food. The 
thing is to catch fish, n'est-ce pas ? What does it matter 
how? And if you are paying what you are for it—that is to 
say, being held up by these oh-so-refined and sportsman¬ 
like British—then you do not want to return home empty- 
handed to a wife and friends already derisive enough about 
your spending all that money on your sport. 

I had watched Pierre hook and catch his two fish, a nine- 
pounder and a 14-pounder, and the evident conflict of his 
feelings had made me wonder why he persisted in it. He 
had progressed to a point where just to catch a fish was lit¬ 
tle, if any, pleasure to him. Today over lunch on the river- 
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bank he revealed to me what it was that kept him going, 
the source from which he drew his faith. It was founded 
upon myth and mystery, 

We fish for salmon in fresh water, but. as he reminded 
me. that is not its element, that is merely its cradle and its 
grave. Its adult life is lived in the ocean. We know—the 
Danes, with their depth-sonar devices, solved the age-old se¬ 
cret and then greedily began to slaughter all the fish they 
could—whereabouts in the ocean the salmon go after leav¬ 
ing their rivers. But how long have we known that? A mere 
decade. What other secrets, just as old. just as fundamen¬ 
tal. do the salmon still keep from us? How can we be sure 
they all go to those waters off the coast of Greenland? Even 
that oldest of our know n ‘■facts," that all salmon return to 
the rivers of their birth to spawn, do wc really know that 
for certain? Our ignorance of the ocean and the vast va¬ 
riety of life in it is as vast and as deep as the ocean itself. 

”W'e arc so sophisticated now." said Pierre. “We smile 
at tales of sea serpents and at the people who believed in 
them. Now modern historical research has discovered old 
records by witnesses w ho could not have know n of one an¬ 
other. in different languages, telling of sightings in the same 
area and at the same time, ships’ logs, passengers’ diaries, 
all describing the same thing. Something phenomenal. 

“How little— pouf! nothing!—we know about the ocean!" 
He pronounced ocean in the French way. with three syl¬ 
lables. '"Wc on'iy begin now to know bow deep it really is. 
What is in those depths? What species unknown to us. what 
specimens? Go to your Museum of Natural History in New 
York and see the giant squid. Enormous. You cannot be¬ 
lieve. And the label tells you. this is an immature one! Until 
recent times the coclacanth was known only in fossils. 
Thought to be extinct for millions of years, it was in the 
ocean all the time. If it has survived, what else? The record 
Atlantic blucfish is 31 pounds 12 ounces. I myself have 
seen the people on the coast of North Africa catch much big¬ 
ger ones daily and carry them home to eat. There was that 
friend of Hemingway’s. I cannot remember now his name. 
He tells in his book of a time when he caught an immense 
tuna and how. after a fight lasting all day and into the 
night, the great fish, maybe 3.000 pounds, surfaced, beaten 
at last. Then out of the water came a creature that ate the 
great tuna for bait. Something no line made could hold. 
The world-record salmon is 79 pounds 2 ounces. But one 
was taken by poachers in Devon that weighed over 100. Per¬ 
haps somew here in some depths of the ocean, beyond reach 
of the trawlers’ nets, their depth-sonar machines .. 

Listening to this. I thought, poor Pierre, disloyal to all 
bis scientific thinking, betrayed by his longing to catch a 
prodigy into believing that prodigies exist. A graduate in vet¬ 
erinary medicine, years of studying zoology, embryology, 
comparative anatomy, and his love of fishing had made 
him as credulous and superstitious as a savage. And then I 
thought, maybe his is the true scientific personality. Maybe 
they arc not the hardheaded, empirical-minded skeptics we 
others think they are. but instead romantic souls, dreamers, 
believers, not doubters, They must believe in unexplained 
phenomena, undiscovered species, places still unvisited on 
the globe, a permanent frontier, life on Mars, must believe. 


not in man’s capacity to master all knowledge, but in his in¬ 
ability to do so. must believe in mystery, in, if you will, 
magic—for if everything were known, explained, classified 
and catalogued, there would be no scope for them. 

Nightly 1 had seen Pierre spend minutes gazing up at the 
huge mounted salmon that hung on the wall in the hotel 
lounge—as one does in every fishermen’s hotel in Scot¬ 
land—as though in reverence to his deity, his totem. The 
one here was 45 pounds—a thing so incongruous, so out- 
sized as to bear only a forced resemblance to its species. 
Pierre could stand looking at it for minutes at a time—until 
his reverie was interrupted by the inescapable intrusion of 
the plaque. This said that the fish had been caught in 1902. 
The painful thought crossed Pierre s mind that he has been 
born too late, into a world inimical to the fish he worships, 
a world so greedy for their flesh that it kills them before 
they can attain their maximum size. 

I asked him. “If you should ever catch a salmon like 
that, what then? Would you be content to quit?” 

In his mind Pierre saw himself hooking, fighting, sub¬ 
duing. netting the prize of his long, arduous quest. “Yes! 
Let me catch him, and then . .” And then “quit,” with all 
its dreary implications, sank into his consciousness. The 
thought was desolating, inadmissible. "Well, if there is a 40- 
pounder wailing for me. then maybe there is a 50-pounder. 
Who knows, maybe even .. 

IT such a fish as Pierre dreams of exists anywhere in 
today's world, it is not here in Scotland, nor in Iceland or 
Canada; it is in Norway. Pierre knows that. Every salmon 
fisherman knows it. The world record, for rod and line, 
that 791/s-pounder. was caught there in 1928. and fish of 40 
pounds and more—a few—are taken yearly. Why. then, do 
not all salmon fishermen rush there? Because not all of 
them have the $10,000 per week that prime salmon fishing 
in Norway costs—though enough of them do that there is a 
waiting list. To save money enough to go to Norway is not 
possible for Pierre. Probably it will never be. Not that he 
cannot earn that sum. He can. But to do so he would have 
to stay at home and not go fishing anywhere at all for long¬ 
er than he could bear. 

] i is past 10 o'clock. Silence, but not darkness 
WH has fallen w ith the coming of the northern night 
]■! The birds arc roosting, the sheep and the cows 
are still. Against the sky loom the dark, irregular 
ruins of Kelso Abbey. A last light goes out in Floors Castle. 
As though awaiting that signal to begin its poaching, an 
otter slithers silently down the bank to the river. 

.A tiny, lone figure surrounded by water, suppcrlcss 
Pierre fishes on in the bright Scottish summer night. He 
will fish until the stroke of midnight when, by Scottish law. 
all fishing must stop for the Sabbath. His cast is fished out. 
He begins his lift. Up comes the long rod. a glint of moon¬ 
light on its arc. Out of the water comes the long line, scat¬ 
tering droplets that glisten phosphorescently like the tail of 
a meteor. It straightens rearward in a tight loop, pauses, 
then starts its forward trajectory. Forgotten arc the count¬ 
less casts that have preceded this one fruitlessly. This could 
be the one. eno 
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BROOKLYN TANGLED WITH NEW YORK IN 
BASEBALL'S ORIGINAL WORLD SERIES 


Long Island's Fashion Race Course was 
jumping that cloudy and cool afternoon. 
A train with a wood-burning locomotive 
wheezed to a stop nearby, and a pro¬ 
cession of carriages and omnibuses con¬ 
verged from all directions. Though Fash¬ 
ion was a horse track, the only horses 
in evidence were those pulling the car¬ 
riages. The well-dressed crowd, which 
included a sprinkling of hoop-skirted 
ladies with parasols, wasn't there to 
watch the ponies run. Everyone had ar¬ 
rived to see the opening game of base¬ 
ball’s first "World Series." between 
Brooklyn and New York. The date: Tues¬ 
day. July 20. 1858. 

That Series has received little atten¬ 
tion from modern chroniclers of the 
game, and it is deserving of far more. 
The Fashion Course games of 1858—a 
best-of-three affair—were the first to pit 
the finest players of the time against each 
other, they were also the first baseball 
games to charge admission and the first 
to solicit attendance from the general 
public. By the time the Series was over, 
almost 15.000 people had made the trip 
to Fashion, record numbers for the game 
of baseball in those days. 

The games were promoted by Henry 
Chadwick, a young English immigrant 
who had abandoned his first love, crick¬ 
et. for a lifelong affair with baseball. In 
time he became the unofficial (and some¬ 
what pontifical) Bowie Kuhn of his day. 
the ultimate authority on playing rules 
and longtime editor of the Spalding Base¬ 
ball Guide. In 1858 he was a sports 
stringer for the Tribune. Brooklyn Ea¬ 
gle and New York Clipper (now Vari¬ 
ety). in whose pages he fanned enthu¬ 
siasm for an intra-city series. 

Baseball in 1858 was still largely con¬ 
fined to the New York metropolitan area, 
and nine clubs, five in Manhattan and 
four in Brooklyn, were among the best. 
Because it was suspected that in any 
team-vs.-team confrontation the power¬ 
ful Brooklyn Atlantics would easily win. 


all-star teams (they were called "picked 
nines") were selected. Neutral Fashion 
Race Course in Nassau County was the 
site chosen, though access from Manhat¬ 
tan wasn’t easy. Fans had to take a small 
steam ferry from the fool of Fulton Street 
up the East River to a landing near what 
is now La Guardia Airport, then endure 
a bumpy train ride to the racetrack. Long 
Islanders traveled over dirt roads in car¬ 
riages and omnibuses, some of the latter 
so large that they required 10- or 14-horse 
hitches. 

The expense of renting the track and 
preparing a baseball diamond on the in¬ 
field was the cause of the admission 
charge. Still, it is a reasonable guess that 
the sponsors of the Series neither expect¬ 
ed nor wanted big, noisy crowds. The 
50c fee at a time when SI.65 a day was 
the average top wage for a skilled work¬ 
man discouraged the “baser element.” as 
did scheduling the games in midweek. 
Nevertheless, the turnout for the first 
game that Tuesday was an astonishing 
4,000-plus. 

The game was far less artistic than that 
played by today's highly skilled million¬ 
aires. though the principle was the 
same—to score more runs in nine innings 
than the other side. Baseball in 1858 re¬ 
sembled softball on a full-sized diamond. 
It was played bare-handed with a ball 
slightly larger than today's regulation 
ball. The pitcher tossed it underhand; his 
function was to dish it up and let the bat¬ 
ters take their cuts. Fly balls caught on 
the first bounce were putouts. not that 
easy an achievement with a ball full of 
India rubber. 

The lineups represented all the major 
clubs. The New York nine included two 
players each from the Knickerbockers. 
Eagles. Gothams and Empires, and one 
from the Unions. The Brooklyn team 
consisted of three Atlantics and two play¬ 
ers each from the Excelsiors, the Eck- 
fords and the Putnams. Brooklyn was a 
slight pregame favorite. 

Brooklyn led 5-1 at the end of 2'/j in¬ 
nings. but New York soon settled down 
behind Pilcher Will Van Cott and began 
to peck away at Brooklyn’s Matty 
O’Brien. By the middle innings Brook¬ 
lyn Catcher Joe Leggett had been 
charged with 11 passed balls; neverthe¬ 
less. Brooklyn continued to stay in front. 
Then in the eighth inning, trailing 
18-17, the New Yorkers scored five runs 
to take the lead for the first time in the 


game and they went on to win 22-18. 

Sketchy accounts indicate that 27 put¬ 
outs were flies caught on the first hop. 
which means there was some expert play¬ 
ing ofT the bounce on the "‘loose, fri¬ 
able" outfield turf. The only home run 
of the Series was hit by Jack Holden. 
Brooklyn's slugging second baseman. Al¬ 
though the rivals were all amateurs, the 
homer earned Holden a princely S25. A 
fan of the Eckfords. Holden's home club, 
had wagered SI00 that the second base- 
man would hit one out of the park, and 
figuring his hero would be inspired by a 
piece of the action, promised Holden $25 
of the winnings. Holden had waited for 
just the right pitch (waiting out the pitch¬ 
er was perfectly safe, because no balls or 
strikes were called, although extreme de¬ 
laying tactics were considered unsport¬ 
ing) and hit a line drive to deep right- 
field for the homer. 

The game over, each team gave nine 
"huzzahs” for the other. "Then there was 
a waving of hats and handkerchiefs, shak¬ 
ing of hands and a general congratula¬ 
tion." Taking defeat graciously, the 
Brooklyns “smiled good-humoredly and 
hoped for better luck another day." 

Another day came a month later, on 
Aug. 17. Threatening skies and showers 
failed to interrupt play, and attendance 
was about 5.000. Brooklyn took advan¬ 
tage of sloppy New York fielding to score 
six runs in the first inning and five in the 
third. The debacle continued. Final 
score; 29-8. 

The rubber game was played Friday, 
Sept. 10. in ideal weather before a crowd 
of more than 5.000. New York explod¬ 
ed for seven runs in the first inning, led 
7-2 after three and added eight more 
in the middle innings to hold a 15-6 
lead at the end of six. Brooklyn scored 
12 runs in the last three, but New York 
got 14. winning the game 29-18 and 
thus the Series. As in the first game. 27 
of the putouts were flies caught on the 
first bounce. 

Following the customary postgame 
courtesies on the field, the players, club 
officers and members adjourned to the 
committee room of the track’s clubhouse, 
where a "collation" had been laid out, in¬ 
cluding plenty of champagne on ice. Or¬ 
atory. punctuated by popping corks, grew 
eloquent as toasts were downed to ev¬ 
erything and everybody connected with 
the Series. The boys even hoisted their 
glasses to the health of the umpire, end 
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WHEN YOUR BODY IS JUST AS 
THIRSTY AS YOUR MOUTH. 
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Sun beating. Feet pounding. Heat Thirst. Sweat But all 

that sweat can’t drain away your will to win. __ 

That’s when Gatorade* is most important. 
i Gatorade* thirst quencher is specifically 1 ammji 
designed to help replace salts and fluids |TSjMrw 
.jT'" 9 you sweat away. To help restore your 1 ■kit m 
I body’s fluid and electrolyte balance before you I // 
get that bumed-out feeling. A combination 
no soft drink can match. Or juice. Or water. 

You’ve tried running without Gatorade' 

Now try running with it. WHEN 
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s 1 Did It 

m by WILLIAM E. HAFFORO 


A SUMMER OF CUTTING BRUSH WAS THE 
SOLUTION TO CUTTING IT IN FOOTBALL 


The summer duck circled. It was a can- 
vasback. Silhouetted against a cloudless 
July sky. it was gliding, rocking confi¬ 
dently from side to side, coming down to¬ 
ward the surface of the water. 

It met the surface of the warm Texas 
lake in a shower of silver droplets, then 
came to rest. The duck was more than 
1.000 miles from where it should have 
been. A little like myself. I thought—far 
off course. I was caught up in a middle- 
years crisis, an unpleasant mixture of 
family and career problems. Things that 
can send a man out to the edge of a lake 
to sit quietly and sort them out. 

Before the arrival of the duck, I had 
been silently occupied with the subject 
of happiness. Now the duck had pushed 
me back in time. The blind was always a 
cold and silent place in the dawn. I re¬ 
called how it felt to be crouched down 
on the frozen ground, with the cold sting¬ 
ing my fingers and feet. But somehow it 
came back as a happy recollection. 

I let my mind wander on through the 
past, collecting other memories that 
seemed to fit into the category of hap¬ 
piness. And then, suddenly, my mind 
served itself a question. "What was the 
happiest day of them all?" Ask yourself 
sometime. You might be surprised at the 
answer. I was. It look a few minutes to lo¬ 
cate and bring back the happiest day. Ac¬ 
tually. I wondered if I had ever dwelled 
on it before. I couldn’t recall. 

It had its prelude near an old wooden 
footbridge that crossed Granite Creek, 
between the practice field and the high 
school gym in Prescott. Ariz.. 1946. We 
had moved there a year earlier. Prescott 
was a pleasant community to grow up 
in. but at the time I didn’t think so. I 
didn’t care much for myself, either, and 
that was the real problem. 

I was entering my sophomore year in 
high school. 1 stood two inches over six 
feel—and weighed 119 pounds. I was 
pale, lonely and frightfully skinny. But 
nothing would stop me from going out 


for the football team. I had always want¬ 
ed to play football. 

However, in my first season of foot¬ 
ball at Prescott High I never got into a 
game. I was the only member of the team 
who never played a single minute. Faith¬ 
fully. I attended practice every weekday 
afternoon. Nobody paid any attention to 
me. The head coach was always across 
the field where the first and second teams 
were butting heads. For that season 1 held 
an embarrassing distinction: I was the 
one player on the team who never had 
his game jersey washed even once. 

There was another thing that bothered 
me. My dad came out for every home 
game. But he never asked me why 1 
wasn’t playing, and I appreciated that. 
At the end of the school year—and it 
had been a lonely and miserable one— 
he announced that he had found me a 
summer job. I was to work as an axman 
on a crew that would be surveying for a 
new highway. 

Axman. I had a rough idea of what 
the job was. My dad explained it to me. 
But he didn't tell me what it was going 
to feel like. In the beginning, it was tor¬ 
ture. Pure, unadulterated purple agony. 

The job of my cutting crew was to 
move ahead of the surveyors, clearing a 
six-foot path on each side of a set of pre¬ 
liminary stakes. We cut pine, juniper and 
heavy oak brush. Each day left me pain¬ 
fully and desperately exhausted. My 
hands were a mass of raw and ugly blis- 
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ters. For the first few weeks, I truly 
thought I was going to die. 

But finally I began to catch on to the 
job. It required technique as well as mus¬ 
cle. The blisters were becoming calluses, 
and I felt I was holding up my end of 
the deal. 

On one hot and cloudless day we were 
working our way out of a rocky canyon 
when 1 heard the transit man shout. “Haf- 
ford. get that limb out of the way!" 

I grabbed a brush hook with both 
hands and laid into the juniper. I came 
at it from the underside on the first blow. 
Then, one overhand. The third swing 
from the underside severed it. I grabbed 
the branch and tossed it aside. I was mad 
at being singled out while others were 
flaking oif. I yelled back. “Anything else 
you need?” 

"No. that’s just fine.” 

Suddenly 1 knew why my dad had put 
me in this heat-drenched wilderness with 
a brush hook in my hand. This was to be 
my training ground. I worked harder. 
Then I started running. I ran everywhere, 
and in the evenings I did push-ups and 
sit-ups on the dirt floor of the tent. I ate 
everything the cowboy cook put in front 
of us. And at night before I fell asleep. I 
created football scenes in my mind. 

One of our axnten was a big Mormon 
who played football at Utah State. He 
was on the crew for the same reason I 
was. only he knew it from the start. I 
never told him I was a football player, 
but he must have guessed. We went home 
every other weekend, and one Monday 
he brought a football back to camp. 

He worked with me. tossing passes. I 
wasn’t any good at catching the ball. 
Finally, he laid it on the line. “You can’t 
be an end.” he said. “You haven't got 
the hands. You can’t be a back. No 
moves, no speed. You’ve got to play on 
the line. You’ve got to be a mean foot¬ 
ball player. That’s all you’ve got.” 

We decided I would try out for tackle 
in the fall. "It’s not how big you are." 
the big guy told me. “It’s how hard you 
hit. and I’m gonna show you how.” He 
did his best. 

Summer ended and fall was in the air. 
Football time again. We had a new line 
coach. Mr. Cantrell. He didn't know me. 
and that was good. Our first contact ex¬ 
ercise was interior linemen, one at a time, 
against an end and wingback. I got into 
the waiting line, but not up front. I want- 
conlinued 
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COCKTAILS FOR TWO 
INTRODUCES 
THE BLOODY MARY 

UHTH VODKA ALREADY IN IT. 

add nothing. Because 
everything's already in it. 
Including the vodka. 

Just one of 22 quality, » 


COCKTAILS© FOR TWO 


cd a chance to watch what was going 
on. Up ahead, bodies were tangling and 
dirt was flying. I told myself. “You’ve 
got one chance, that’s all. One chance, 
that’s all." 

My time came. Across from me were 
Kelly and Coffee. Kelly was a big end. 
maybe 190. My weight was up to 155. 
Coffee was an All-Northern halfback. 
Fast. Kelly was tough. But I had a feel¬ 
ing he would dog it. He’d remember me 
from the year before. 

1 watched for the snap out of the cor¬ 
ner of my eye. As I guessed. Kelly moved 
at me la/ily. I caught him under the chin 
with my forearm and moved him back. 
We went at it three times. Second time 
it was a dogfight, but I got through again. 
On the third. I lost my footing and 
tripped over Coffee's leg. I went face 
down in the dirt. As 1 started back to¬ 
ward the end of the line. Mr. Cantrell 
barked out. "Hey you. stay in there!" He 
hadn't done that with anyone else. 

Now 1 was up against Converse and 
Urias. Converse was a good end. but 
Urias was a cream puff. I worked on 
Urias. and he was easy. 

Cantrell called out, "What’s your 
name?" I told him. He nodded and I 
walked away. 

It was a long practice. At the end l 
saw Coach Miller, our head coach, stand¬ 
ing by the wooden footbridge that ran 
across the creek. As I approached, he 
looked up with just a touch of a smile on 
his face. "Coach Cantrell says you were 
getting in some pretty good licks out there 
today." I shrugged. His smile stayed 
there. "Going out for tackle?" This time 
I nodded. “We’ve got some pretty big 
tackles." he said. 

I don’t know what made me say it. 
but I felt good w’hen the words came out. 
"Powers is fat and Martin's dumb." 

His smile broadened a little. "Well, 
we’ll be watching you." he replied. I 
walked on across the old bridge. 

Two weeks later we were out at the 
rodeo grounds where we played our 
home games. Late in the first quarter, 
they helped Martin off the field. He was 
da/ed and had blood running from his 
nose. Then I heard that one magic word. 
Coach Miller was calling my name. 

My dad was up there in the stands, 
while across from me a moonfaced farm 
boy got down into a crouch. We looked 
at each other. “I'm gonna beat you." I 
said softly. And that was when the clock 
started ticking on the happiest day. end 
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WITH TRADE-IN 


Minimum national saving*. Hi 
Mot! Sears Tire ortd Auto Center! 


WHERE AWE RICA SHOPS 
TOR VALUE 
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The Sears 48 Battery is now on sale. 
It’s got the power you need and it’s 
maintenance-free. So you don’t have 
to add water under normal operating 
conditions. Get the Sears 48 Battery. 
Now only $42.99 with trade-in. You 
save $7. 

On Salt- from .July 15th through July 28th. 


Now get the lowest price of the year 
on the RoadHandler. Save $48 to $92 
on a set of four of Sears Best steel- 
belted radial tires. (Jet the same great 
savings on the RoadHandler GT 
radial with raised white letters and 
wide performance profile. 

On Sale from July 8th through July 28th. 


Deadline 
July 28 th 
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HEAR STARS. 


Vin Scully and Brent Musburger 
bring you the All-Star Game 
on CBS Radio. 

We picked the stars who’ll really give 
the All-Star Game star treatment. The 
pros with the style to bring home 
all the color and play-by-play coverage 
of the big night.We even have former 
All-Star Jerry Coleman to conduct the 


pre- and post-game interviews. 

Wait ’til you hear them. Direct from 
the Kingdome, Seattle. It’s the way 
to go to the ballgame. 

THE ALL-STAR GAME 
TUESDAY, JULY 17,8:25 PM" 
ON THE CBS RADIO 
NETWORK 11 









FOR THE RECORD 


A roundup of tho wook July 2-8 

Compiled by WILMER AMES 


BOWLING—SAM FLANAGAN of Parkersburg. W Va 
defeated top-seeded Earl Anthony 269-258 to win the 
S70.000 Fresno Open. 

BOXINQ—ALEXIS ARGUELLO of Nicaragua scored a 
technical knockout over Rafael (Bazooka) Limon of 
Mexico in the llth round in New York City to retain 
his WBC super-featherweight championship. 

BETULIO GONZALES of Venezuela scored a 12th- 
round knockout over Shoji Oguma of Japan to retain 
his WBA flyweight title in Utsunomiya. Japan. 

GOLF—LARRY NELSON birdied the first hole of a sud¬ 
den-death playoff to defeat Ben Crenshaw and win the 
S300.000 Western Open in Oak Brook. III. Both players 
ended regulation play in two-under-par 286. 

HOLLIS STACY parted the second hole of a three- 
way sudden-death playofT to win the $100,000 May¬ 
flower Classic in Noblesville. Ind Stacy finished reg¬ 
ulation play tied with Laura Baugh and Judy Rankin ai 
thrce-undcr-par 273. 

HORSE RACING—STATE DINNER ($9.60). ridden by 
Jorge Velasquez, won the $131,875 Suburban Hand¬ 
icap at Belmont for his third straight stakes victory, fin¬ 
ishing half a length ahead of Mr. Brea. Favored Alydar 
was third. The 4-year-old colt covered the I % miles in 
2:01 tf. 

COASTAL ($3.20). ridden by Ruben Hernandez, scored 
a four-length victory over Private Account to win the 
$106,400 Dwyer Stakes at Belmont Park. The 3-ycar- 
old colt set a stakes record of 1:47 for the I / miles. 

MOTOR SPORTS—NEIL BONNETT. driving a Mercu¬ 
ry. won the $208,000 Firecracker 400 at Daytona, in a 
race-record 172.890 mph, finishing two car lengths 
ahead of Benny Parsons in an Oldsmobile (page 57). 

ROWING—Competing as the THAMES TRADESMEN, 
the British National eight defeated Yale in the Grand 
Challenge Cup for heavweight crews at Henley-on- 
Thames. The Tradesmen covered the one-mile, 550-yard 
course in 6:35. Yale's junior varsity heavyweight eights 
won the Ladies Challenge Plate for the only American 
victory this year. 

SOCCER—NASL: League-leading scorer Giorgio China- 
glia has long grown used to boos from the crowds, but 
the taunts of a Mcadowlands maintenance man during 
a practice session on Friday proved too much. Three 


maintenance men were sent to the hospital in a brawl be¬ 
tween Chinaglia and three other Cosmos and the main¬ 
tenance men. None of the Cosmos was injured. Back 
on the field the next night. Chinaglia scored his 21st 
goal as the Cosmos defeated New England 2-1. Paul 
Hammond got his fifth shutout of the season as Hous¬ 
ton beat San Jose 4-0. In a foul-ridden game between 
Rochester and Tampa Bay—the Lancers were charged 
with 27, the Rowdies with 17—Tampa Bay defeated 
Rochester 4-0 before 45.888 spectators in Tampa Sta¬ 
dium. In Los Angeles the Aztecs beat Atlanta 1-0 in 
front of 42.496 in the Rose Bowl. Both crowds were 
team records. With the season two-thirds over the only 
race for first place is in the West. California defeated 
Memphis 3-2 to move within nine points of San Diego 
in the American Conference West. Los Angeles lost 
ground when Peter Nover scored with one second re¬ 
maining to give San Diego a 2-1 victoty over the Az¬ 
tecs. Vancouver moved back into first in the National 
Conference West after L.A.'s loss and a 3-1 defeat of Se¬ 
attle by the Whitecaps. Houston remained undefeated 
at home with a 4-2 win over Philadelphia, increasing 
its Astrodome record to 11-0. The Cosmos are the only 
other team undefeated at home. 

ASL: The New Jersey Americans, who went all the 
way to the Eastern finals last year, have been battling 
to climb out of the cellar all season, which they finally 
did with a 2-0 victory over Columbus. The defending- 
champion New York Apollo lost 2-1 to the New York 
Eagles for its sixth consecutive defeat. The Apollo add¬ 
ed number seven to their record with a 1 -0 loss to Cleve¬ 
land. Los Angeles maintained a firm hold on second 
place by means of a l-l tie with California and a 3-0 vic¬ 
tory over Indianapolis. 

SWIMMING—Three world records were set at the Pan- 
American Games in San Juan. Puerto Rico. JESSE 
VASSALLO of Mission Viejo. Calif, broke Graham 
Smith's mark in the 200-meter individual medley by .33 
ofa second with a clocking of 2:03.29; MARY MEAGH¬ 
ER of Louisville was limed in 2:09.77 in the 200 butter¬ 
fly. trimming. I of a second off the record held jointly by 
Tracy Caulkins of Nashville and Andrea Pollack of East 
Germany; and CYNTHIA WOODHEAD of Riverside, 
Calif, lowered her own mark for the 200 freestyle by I 
of a second with her 1:58.43 clocking (page 22). 

TENNIS—BJORN BORG defeated Roscoc Tanner 6-7. 
6-1. 3-6.6-3. 6-4 to win the Wimbledon men's singles 
title for the fourth year in a row. MARTINA NAV¬ 
RATILOVA retained her women's singles champion¬ 
ship by beating Chris Evert Lloyd 6-4. 6-4. BILLIE 


JEAN KING won a record 20lh title, teaming with Nav¬ 
ratilova for a 5-7.6-3,6-2 doubles victory over Wendy 
Turnbull and Betty Stove. JOHN McENROE and PE¬ 
TER FLEMING defeated Brian Gottfried and Raul Ra¬ 
mirez 4-6. 6-4. 6-2. 6-2 for the men's doubles crown 
(page 14) 

TRACK & FIELD-MIKE CARTER of Dallas set a world 
junior shotput record of 67’ 9" at the U.S.-Soviet dual 
meet in Boston. The 18-year-old Carter broke the mark 
of 66' I0V5" set by Terry Albritton ofthcU.S. in 1974. 

SEBASTIAN COE of Great Britain established a world 
record of 1:42.4 in the 800-meter run in Oslo. Coe 
broke the mark set by Alberto Juantorena of Cuba in 
1977. 

VOLLEYBALL—IVA: The Denver Comets, who finished 
last in the Continental Division in 1978, gained a 316- 
game lead over defending division-title holder Tucson. 
With the season ending in a month. Denver could be in 
contention for the league championship, which has been 
won by a California team every year since the league's 
inception in 1975. Santa Barbara won three of four to 
take a five-game lead in the Western Division, while Al¬ 
buquerque dropped two matches for a 4-18 record, the 
worst in the league. San Jose, at the bottom of the West¬ 
ern Division, lost six straight, including two 3-0 sweeps 
to Tucson and Denver. 

MILEPOSTS—HIRED: FRED CREIGHTON. 46. as 
coach of the Boston Bruins. Creighton was fired by the 
Atlanta Flames in May after 4!6 seasons, four playoff ap¬ 
pearances and a 156-136-56 record. 

DIED: NBA referee MARVIN (MENDY) RUDOLPH. 
S3; of a heart attack: in New York City. During his 22- 
year career. Rudolph officiated a professional-record 
2.112 games. 

ELIZABETH (BUNNY) RYAN. 88. during the wom¬ 
en's championship match at Wimbledon. Ryan won 19 
Wimbledon titles between 1914 and 1934—12 wom¬ 
en's doubles and seven mixed-doubles championships— 
a record that Billie Jean King eclipsed by winning the 
women's doubles with Marlina Navratilova last week. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



BILL and PAYNE STEWART 

Springfield. Mo 

Bill, 58. won the Missouri senior amateur golf title in 
Columbia, and two weeks later in Kansas City his son 
Payne. 22. became the state amateur champion. The 
elder Stewart, who won the state amateur in 1953 and 
I9S7. tied Jim Jackson of St. Louis in 36 holes of reg¬ 
ulation play (75-751 and beat him on the first playoff 
hole, Payne, co-winner of the 1979 Southwest Con¬ 
ference golf title while playing for SMU. defeated Walk¬ 
er Cupper Jim Holtgricvc of St. Louis eight and seven 
for the amateur crown. 


TERRI CHAMP 

Dtv Moimv 

Champ, 18. became the 
first four-time Iowa high 
school solo synchronized- 
swimming titlist. with a 
score of 108.565. which 
broke her own state rec¬ 
ord. She had organized 
Lincoln High’s synch- 
ronized-swimming squad 
last year. 




DON MATTINGLY 


Mattingly. 18.anoutfield- 
er-pitcher. batted .500 
and .552 over the past two 
seasons to lead Reitz Me¬ 
morial High to a 59-1 
record. He had 140 RBIs 
in four years for the Ti¬ 
gers, equaling the highest 
total ever in scholastic 
baseball- 



TIMOTHY MANOWN 

Nor import. N Y. 

Timothy. 13. had a hand 
in 47 of his team's 69 
goals while leading the 
Huntington Boys Club to 
an 8-4) record in the Long 
Island Midget Lacrosse 
Association. He had 37 
goals and 10 assists and 
won more than 90% of 
his face-offs. 



MILTON JOHNSON 

Maroutii.Mkii. 

Johnson, 75, coached the 
Marquette High boys' 
tennis team to the Upper 
Peninsula title for the 
10th straight year and the 
27th time in 40 seasons. 
He has had nine singles 
champions and 23 dou¬ 
bles titlists since becom¬ 
ing coach in 1940. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


1 

HOLE 


WASHINGTON MERRY-QO-ROUNO 

Sir: 

In Frank Deford's article on sports in 
Washington. D.C. ( It’s Tough To Be the 
Hometown Team in No One’s Hometown. 
July 2), I expected an educated and unbiased 
analysis on why certain teams have trouble 
drawing in D.C. Instead. I found eight pages’ 
worth of cheap shots taken by a writer who 
grew up in Baltimore with a typical Baltimor¬ 
ean inferiority complex. He probably satisfied 
a lifelong ambition by insulting the nation’s 
capital and its people in print. Oh well. I guess 
I can understand why residents of Baltimore 
are so jealous of Washington. It’s not easy to 
be from a town only 40 miles from the most 
powerful and most beautiful city in the coun¬ 
try (and maybe the world)—especially when 
that town is as insignificant as Baltimore is. 

Joseph P. Daly 
Annandale, Va. 

Sir: 

Letting a Baltimorean write about Wash¬ 
ington is like letting a lifelong Dodger fan 
write an article about the Yankees! 

KitTroyer 
Chevy Chase. Md. 

Sir: 

I have just finished reading the wonder¬ 
fully inaccurate trash about the sports fans of 
Washington. D.C. 

Why didn't Deford deal with why the Bul¬ 
lets left his beloved Baltimore, or why the 
hockey Clippers folded, or why the Colts can’t 
sell out playoff games, or why the Orioles 
draw only when they arc in first place or on 
a 10-game win streak? 

Baltimore is a beautiful city, with good 
fans, but that is no reason to belittle the great 
fans of the Washington. D.C. area. 

J. Gilbert 
Washington. D.C. 

Sir: 

“A tiny little trapezoid of a ball park” is a 
nice phrase but it hardly describes the Grif¬ 
fith Stadium 1 remember. Although it held 
only 30.000-plus fans (no bleachers in center 
or right) it had one of the most spacious out¬ 
fields in the majors. Roy Sievers, a first-rate 
power hitter, spent half his life flying out deep 
to left, and Mickey Vernon (as well as Man¬ 
tle and Maris) had all they could do to lift 
one over the towering rightfield wall. 

Mike O’Connell 
Baraboo. Wis. 

Sir: 

Deford revived wonderful childhood mem¬ 
ories in his piece on Washington, especially 
in his reference to the all-too-terrible Wash¬ 
ington Senators, who were quite probably the 


worst major league team of all time. Nev¬ 
ertheless, his article brought back memories 
of such luminaries as Tex Clevenger, Reno 
Bertoia. Hal Griggs and a cast of characters 
who guaranteed a last-place finish for the Nats 
almost every year. Thank you. 

Dolg Kelly 
Kansas City. Mo. 

Sir: 

Deford hit very close to home, but he is 
mistaken about the popularity of the Bullets. 
In 1978-79 they averaged more than 12.500 
per home game, fourth best in the league. 
That means they outdrew 18 other franchis¬ 
es, including Boston. New York and Chica¬ 
go. Right now the Bullets have surpassed the 
Redskins in popularity in this area. 

Dennis Goldstein 
Bethesda. Md. 

Sir: 

Deford implies that the main concern of 
the National Rifle Association is to see to it 
that "every sportsman in this great nation re¬ 
tains the God-given right to dispatch fellow 
sportsmen with Saturday Night Specials.” 
The bill he apparently had in mind would ac¬ 
tually ban all handguns except those approved 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, including 
those with barrels of less than six inches. 
Handguns larger than that could hardly be 
called Saturday Night Specials. 

Bill Malarkey 
Ashland. Pa. 

YANKEE DOODLING 

Sir: 

Billy Marlin not only symbolizes New York 
City's battling, winning style, but also the 
Yankee ball club ( Billy Boy Is Back, July 2). 
No matter how much you beat them to the 
ground, when the final bell rings they're ready 
with that big knockout punch. Baltimore may 
lead in the early rounds, but in the end it will 
be Billy and the Yanks by a TKO. 

Warren Rosenberg 
New York City 
Sir: 

You mention that "the Orioles and Red 
Sox have had their share of injuries." Who 
are you talking about? The Orioles lost Jim 
Palmer for a few starts and the Bosox lost 
Carlton Fisk for a while, but he's back again 
now and doing some job. and Carl 
Yastr/emski. with his new stance, is playing 
better than ever. 

The Y ankees have lost at least five impor¬ 
tant men—Gossagc. Jackson, Guidry. Rivers 
and Figueroa. But don’t worry. At season's 
end they will be in the thick of things. 

John C. Gaglione 
Beihpage. N.Y. 


MARSHALL’S PLAN 

Sir: 

Mike Marshall ( The Best and the Brightest, 
July 2) just may be on the cutting edge 
of his sport. His training techniques have 
made him as much an innovator in relief 
pitching as another Minnesota sports figure. 
Fran Tarkenton, was in quarterbacking. I 
believe that the importance of relief pitch¬ 
ing has become the most significant devel¬ 
opment in baseball in recent years, more 
than non-fielding hitters or test-tube turf or 
men dressed as birds. And the methods Mar¬ 
shall uses to prepare for and perform his 
job will be standard practice among most 
relievers in the next decade. Thanks to Ron 
Fimrite for a fine portrait of a talented, 
complex man who has conquered his own 
worst enemy—himself. 

Gerard Einhals 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Wouldn’t it be nice if every baseball player 
had the same attitude toward the game as 
Mike Marshall? 

Ray Saracino 
Detroit 

DODGER BLUE JOKE 

Sir: 

Yes, Johnny Carson obviously isn’t a 
Dodger fan ( Dodger Blue Is Turning Cray. 
July 2), A while ago he offered his Tonight 
Show audience another little anti-Dodger 
joke: Given the answer "Catch-22,’’ what is 
the question? “What would the Dodgers do 
if hit lOOpopflys?" 

Carl Oswald 
McNaughton. Wis. 

THE YEAR IN SPORT 

Sir: 

The recent firing of Detroit baseball man¬ 
ager Les Moss ( Could Les Have Done More? 
June 25) suggests a more modern system for 
marking the seasons of the year. 

Under this new calendar, the first official 
day of summer would be the day the first 
major league baseball manager gets fired. The 
first day of fall would occur when the first 
major cross-country race is decided on a 
wrong turn by the leader. Winter would be¬ 
gin the first time an NFL football coach claims 
his team lost a playoff game on a bum decision 
by an official. And spring would commence 
when the first college basketball under¬ 
classman announces he has thought it over 
and is turning pro. 

Obviously this calendar is far more relevant 
and accurate than the one now used. 

Michael C. Brand 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

continued 
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Economic trends are closely monitored. 


IDS. WHERE OVER A MILLION PEOPLE 
GET THEIR GOOD MONEY IDEAS. 


And because one good thing usually 
leads to another, the ideas just 
keep on coming. 

IDS started having good money 
ideas for people and businesses back in 
1894. And as the ideas flourished, so 
did the number of those taking 
advantage of them. 

In fact, today, numbers reflect 
two of the best reasons for relying 
on IDS to help plan yourfinancial future. 
First, there are 3000 well-trained 
IDS representatives ready to help you, 
wherever you are. Each one backed 


by the experience and skills 
concentrated at IDS. 

Secondly, with more than 40 
proven financial services from which 
to choose, an IDS representative can t 
truly objective in helping you plan. 

With ideas. Money ideas. 

That’s the IDS difference. 



TO HELP PEOPU 
MANAGE MONE' 


For more about good money ideas, call 800-447-4700, or write Mr. John F. Kel 
Vice President, Investors Diversified Services, Inc., IDS Tower, Suite 26-36S 
Minneapolis, MN 55402. In Illinois call 800-322-4400. In Alaska and Hawaii, please write. 





Stay in touch 


phone 


At home, Record a Call 80 Remote 
Is answering your phone auto¬ 
matically, and storing 
messages. 

Away from home, you dial 
your own phone number, 
then 'beep' into the phone 
with your pocket-sized 
decoder and all your stored 
messages will be played 
back to you word for word. 

Record a Call 80 is a com¬ 
plete telephone answering 
system for home or office 
with advanced features 




such as: Twin Cassettes. 
Silent Monitor, Rapid 
Rewind, Fast Forward. 
Message Light, and AC 
power. See the full line of 
Record a Call's at fine 
stores everywhere. 

REMOTE 80 with voice 
actuation (records as 
long as the caller 
sneaks! 


Record a. Call 


We have the answers for busy busy people 
A O. Avanti. Inc.. 16250 Gundry Avenue. Paramount, California 90723 




he/dotvism, n. pleasure-seeking as a way of life in a hidden Eden 
in the Caribbean. Find it in Negril Beach Village. 

Hedonism Holiday, the package that makes people want to come, 
includes scuba, sailing, water-skiing, horseback riding, tennis, and 
an abundance of foodand wine for one all-inclusive price. 

Yout Travel Agent has it. For brochures write: Negril Beach Village, 
1570 Madruga Avenue, Suite406, Coral Gables, Florida 33146. 

Name_____-SB._-1— 

Address ...____ 

City/State/Zip ._....... 

maul BEACH VILLAGE 

si 


19TH HOLE continued 

FIGHT GAME 

Sir: 

Thank you for doing what the major TV 
networks were not smart enough to do—cov¬ 
er the Roberto Duran-Carlos Palomino fight 
( Boxing's Big Week. July 2). 

And thank you especially for recognizing 
the lower weight classes, which feature many 
fine fighters, notably Duran, the best boxer 
in the world pound for pound. 

Ed Meisincer 
St. Paul 
Sir: 

Duran has shown once again that he’s not 
only the lightweight king but a future wel¬ 
terweight champion as well. So far he is the 
only fighter in the welterweight division who 
could “unsweet" Sugar Ray Leonard, never 
mind Leonard’s 23-0 record. It is time now 
for Leonard to prove that he belongs in this di¬ 
vision, rather than fight mostly overrated, 
never-heard-of boxers. 

Martin Ecalnir 
San Francisco 
Sir: 

Carlos Eieta. Duran's manager, feels that 
Wilfredo Benitez. Sugar Ray Leonard and Pi- 
pino Cuevas are ducking his fighter. Well. 
Benitez and Leonard might be. but not Cue¬ 
vas. Those who have seen Cuevas fight know 
that he doesn’t run away from anyone inside 
the ring. Why would he want to run away 
from anyone outside it? Duran was a good 
lightweight, no doubt about it. But as a welter¬ 
weight. when it comes to fighting Cuevas, he 
will meet the same fate other great fighters 
have when attempting to go up in class. Bob 
Foster went up a weight and lost to Muham¬ 
mad Ali. Jose Napoles went up a weight and 
lost to Carlos Monzon. and just recently Car¬ 
los Zarate went up a weight and lost to Wil¬ 
fredo Gomez. Duran will lose to Cuevas. The 
only question that remains is whether Cue¬ 
vas will crack Duran’s ribs, break his jaw or 
fracture his eye socket—as he did to three of 
his most recent challengers. 

Reynaldo Hernandez 
San Diego 

IMPORTED ANTIQUE 

Sir: 

l enjoyed your article about Johan Cruyff 
of the Los Angeles Aztecs (Bracing Nip of 
Holland Gin. June 25). I have also heard how 
good he was in Holland. But. let's face it: he’s 
32. and at that age in soccer you are in your 
final years. That is the problem in the U.S.— 
clubs import famous players, especially from 
Europe, no matter how old they are. 

They may gel more people to go see the 
games, bui they are taking away the young 
Americans' chances to improve ihcmsclves. 

Ed Vega 
South Gate. Calif. 


Address editorial mail to Shorts Illistrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 
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U.S. Government Report: 

# Carlton 

is lowest. 



Carlton. 

Filter & Menthol 

The li ghter 

100’s. 


Only 

5 mg. nic. 


Box or Menthol: 

10 Carlton have less 
tar than 1: 


Less 
than 
l mg. 
tar, 

0.1 mg. nic. 


tar 

mg./cig 


nicotine 

mg./cig 


Kent 


Marlboro Lights 

12 

0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 

Salem Lights 

10 

0.8 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Winston Lights 

13 

0.9 


Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 

Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 

Carlton Box less than 0.5 0.05 


Of all brands, lowest...Carlton Box: less than 0.5 mg. tar 
and 0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Box: Less than 0.5 mg. "tar,” 0.05 mg. nicotine; 

Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar,'' 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report May 78.100 mm : 5 mg. 
"tar,” 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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The Frosty 
Gin &1onic 


Tall, clean-tasting, icy-cold. Made 
with Gilbey’s Gin, of course. The famous ^ 
frosty bottle pours a gin that's made ^ 

for mixing. With tonic or juice, in a Martini or 
Collins, the smooth flavor of Gilbey's y __ 
always comes through. — 

Smooth Gilbeys Gin 

in the frosty bottle. 




